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INTRODUCTORY. 



In8TBAO of a preface, I prefer giving here a 
brief statistical account of Hungary, in order 
that the reader may have a more correct idea 
of its individual character, and be better able to 
distinguish its personality as a state ; for people 
too often confound the two states, Austria and 
Hungary, always to the great disadvantage of 
the latter. 

EXTENT. 

Of Aottria in 1869 (withoat Hnngiry), in tqoan 
gaogrmphieal leagmt ... - 5,554 

Of Hnnguj (withont AnstriaX in tquAre jseogim- 
phioJ leagues ... * * 6,175 

POPULATION. 

Of Anttria (wUhcmt Hnngury) ... 17,598,854 
Of Hnnguy alone .... - 15,600,000 



• JNTBODUCTOBT. 

KACI8 imABITDIG HUNGABT. 



- - - - 6450,000 
... 1^0,715 

Qnc«ti ..... 998,006 

- - - - 1,108,096 

- - - - 560,870 
Slovaks ..... 1,852,006 
WaDMbiaot .... 2,874,472 
Jews ..... 850,000 

The lemaiiider oonsbts of Vends, Bulga- 
liaDi^ Italian^ French, Anneniansi Clementines^ 
Gfeeks, Monten^prms, and Bohemians. 

THE INHIBITAKTS Of HUNOART AOOORDINO TO CRERa 

Bqombi OMiiolici .... 7,125,000 

FMnUoti .... 8^875,000 

OrtfaodoK Grades .... 2;70O,O0O 

UuladGiwlcs .... 1,705,000 

UDiterims .... 66,000 

• - 860,000 



UTEBART MOYXMBIIT AMONG THR MFlfRREliT RACES. 

In 1855, 81 journals and other periodicals 
were pahlished in Hungary, of which there 



laWallaehHn ..... i 
laRaAadn ..... 8 
laSlMBin ..... 2 
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In Senrian ----- 2 

in Groat ----- 4 

In German - - - ' - • 10 

In Hungarian - - - - - o4 

In the same year 640 works were published 
in volumes, of which there were — 

In Ruthenian ----- 6 

In Slavonian ----- 7 

InWallachian ----- 10 

In Servian ------ 20 

In Croat ------ 80 

In German* ----- 57 

In Hungarian ----- 610 

LETTER-PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING OFFICES. 

Of these establishments there are — 

In Hnngvy and Transylvania (where the Hnn- 

garian popolalioQ fonni the relatife majoritiy) 76 

In the Woiwodlna (where the Serbs and Walla- 

chians form the ma)ority) - - - 11 

In Ooatia and SlaTonia - - - - 7 

NOMBBR GF SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL ESTABUSHMENTS, AS 
UNIVERSITIES* ACADEMIES* LTCEUMS* COLLEGES, GYM- 
NASIA, AND SEMINARIES. 

In Hnnguy and Transylvania - - - 146 

IntheWolwodina- - - - - ^ 

In Groalia and Slavonia - - - * 9 



INTBODnCTOBT. 

PMPOBnON or TOOTH A1TBKDING THE SCHOOLS, 

iUXX>BDINO TO RACE. 

WaDMhkiM • - - - lOperoeDi. 

- 10 „ 
• 80 „ 

- 40 „ 

- 76 „ 



80 



n 



These figures fairly indicate the difference in 
die degree of inteUectual culture between the 
diflSerent races inhabiting Hungary. The Wal- 
ladiians, Serbs^ and ButheneSi who stand at the 
bottom of the scale, belong to the two divisions 
of the Ghreek Church ; the Groats to the Catholic 
Church; the Slavonianst as well as the Grer- 
1IUUI8 and Hungarians, to either the Roman 
Catholic or Protestant Churches. 

« 

The smaU diflference of five per cent between 
die Hungarians and Germans is to be afe- 
triboted to the fact, that the greater part of 
the lySOO^OOO Germans are tradesmen or ar- 
timis chiefly residing in towns; while the 
6^150,000 of Hungarians are mostly engaged 
m agriculture^ and are dispersed over a vast 
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PIEST LETTER. 

You are undoubtedly acquainted with the sig- 
nificant expression of M. de Grortschakofl^ atler 
the war in the Crimea : ^* La Russie se re- 
cueille." No words can be more applicable to 
the attitude which Hungary assumed ten years 
since, and persists in keeping. She has not 
since given, to all appearance, the least sign 
of her vitality and strength. Can she be dead ? 
By no means. Why then was she alone silent 
while the Roumans and the Italians made heaven 
and earth resound with their cries? It was 
perhaps a mistake on her part; but, on the 
other band, it may be suggested that she was 
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onwOIing to embroil questions, already most 
embarrassing, by raising new ones; for every 
people must wait its turn, and besides, she is 
ri^t in expecting less fiom the support of 
foreigners than from her own vital force. 

I wiU tell you, sir, what Hungary has been 
doing during these last ten years. She has 
been collecting her scattered thoughts, observ- 
ing the progress of events, waiting till the new 
policy, raised on the ruins of the ' principles of 
1848, should show itself clearly and distinctly, 
with all its logical consequences and in all its 
logical bearings. 

At this present moment, the tree of the new 
doctrine is in iiill blossom ; it is beginning to 
bear abundance of expected firuit Princes, 
erewhile closely leagued against imaginary 
dangen^ are now attacking each other in turns. 
The allies of yesterday become the enemies of 
to-moROW. Public opinion is getting bewildered, 
seeing that, in poUtid^ the beaten track of se- 
cular traditions is everywhere forsaken. That 
it the sign of a new epoch. Within ten years 
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everything has changed in Europe like a faiiy 
scene. The Czar Nicholas, the saviour of 
Austria and oppressor of Hungary^ he who 
in 1849 thought himself master of the des- 
tinies of Europe, suddenly fell, expiatmg by 
his death the fault . committed when» by his 
intervention in Hungary, he abandoned the 
only true Russian policy. His heir, among 
the princes of Europe, is Napoleon III,, at 
the head of France, strongly concentrated. 
But here there is a distinction to be made, 
which is, that Napoleon III. has at the same 
time raised the flag of 1848, on which were 
inscribed the two sacred words, — indq)endenoe 
and natiofiaUbf. Immortal glory to him if he 
continues faithfiil to that flag ! On that con* 
dition he will be all powerful in Europe. The 
Danubian principalities bear witness in his fiivour. 
At all events, the people, simple in their faith, 
have everywhere eagerly hailed those magic 
words^ and if valleys and mountains have for a 
moment ceased to echo them, they are too fondly 
cherished in many hearts to be ever forgotten. 
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After ten yean of expectation and suffering, 
Hungary beholds at last the dawn of a better 
day brightening the political horizon, or at least 
of a salutary change, both abroad, in the general 
political situation of Europe, and at home, in 
the relations existing between the different races 
within her borders. 

Russia, in her turn, has been vanquished and 
humbled, as she had vanquished and humbled 
Hungary: it is therefore to be supposed that 
she would not be willing, even if she were able^ 
to interfere again in the affairs of Hungary. 
Austria, then, being separated from Russia by 
an impassable gulf, can no longer expect aid 
from her ; she is, moreover, isolated from every 
European power. England herself has not only 
looked on with indifference while her old ally 
was stripped of her Italian provinces; but what is 
more, she is doing her best to render impossible 
die future restoration of Austrian influence in 
Italy. Prussia, on her side, if she is really 
scnnble of her true interests, must take ad- 
vantage of Austria's embarrassments to secure. 
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at her rival's expense, the supremacy in Ger- 
many, under the penalty of seeing herself de- 
cline, morally and physically, if she does not 
constantly advance in the path of progress. 
The noblest part in all these political complica- 
tions has been played by France or rather by 
her emperor ; all eyes are consequently turned 
towards him. He is the only sovereign who is 
really a man of action : he had a head to con- 
ceive and a hand to execute; his ideas have 
been matured by long reflection ; his plans well 
laid in his inmost soul. It is he alone who con- 
quered Russia in the Crimea, Austria in Italy. 
Who could resist him ? Here lies the cause of 
the uneasiness and mistrust which now prevails 
in the international relations of Europe. It is 
impossible to dispute the vast power of Na- 
poleon III. The grand point is to know what 
are his ideas and his projects. Oppressed 
nations are inclmed to augur well of him 
with regard to their own interests, after all 
he has done for the Roumans and the Italians ; 
for if what he has guaranteed them be not 
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absolute indqiendencey most certainly it con- 
tains the germ of that blessing. 

Such is the opinion of Hungary as to the 
general situatiim of Europe. She no longer 
tdMXB a Bussian intervention; she has a right 
to rely oo the moral support of constitutional 
England. Prussia, faithful to her mission, will 
not contribute to augment the power of a danger- 
ous rival Fmally, Hungary looks towards France 
with confidence. Thus, having to face Austria 
alonej she feels herself strong enough to resume 
the struggle, and claim her liberty and inde- 
pendence. She does not ask, and, which is 
m capital point, she no longer fears the inter- 
veotiim of a third psrty in her affiiirs. 

Now let us pass to another consideration. 

It is more especially internal difficulties, the 
fiital results of the events of 1849, which have 
eoodemned Hungary during the last ten years 
to absolute inactivity. At that epoch every- 
thing in Hungary was changed ; nothing of what 
fiinnerly existed was left standing: its boun- 
daries^ the mtegrity of its territory, its laws, 






^ 
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its constitution with its political life, and even 
its manners and social life, underwent a com- 
plete transformation. 

Before 1849» Hungary enjoyed the ut- 
most political liberty, and in spite of the 
numerous dissensions among its inhabitants, 
there were but two political parties : the party 
of progress and the conservative party. The 
former wanted the responsibility of govern- 
ment to exist in fact, as in theory it always 
had existed amongst us; the liberty of the 
press, for a censorship had been established 
contrary to law; equality in everything; both 
civil and political, without distinction of classes, 
&c. The conservative party was opposed to all 
this, and only consented to partial and inade- 
quate concessions. The events of 1848 gave 
the ascendency to the liberal party (for I cannot 
call it democratic) ; but i^ under the influence 
of circumstances, the conservative party ac- 
cepted freely, and even with some degree of 
enthusiasm, the changes demanded by their 
opponents, some time afterwards, during the 
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of independeDoe, they kept aloof as indif* 
fereat spectators, conduct which gave rise to 
deq> distrust between the two parties after the 
great catastrophe. The consenratives accused 
the liberals of having ruined their common 
country by their political errors, and the latter 
recriminated by reproaching the conservatives 
with their indifference, and their absence at 
the final struggle, when it was a sacred duty 
to B^t to the last gasp for the very existence 
of the nation. 

Before 1849 the most complete harmony and 
the utmost toleration prevailed among the dif- 
ferent religious sects, Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics of both Churches, Protestants of both 
confessions, Unitarians, and Jews. This tolera- 
tion was itself the fruit of our political liberty, 
for these two liberties can only flourish or exist 
together. I freely confess that in this lay the 
great merit of the Boman Catholic clergy, the 
richest and most privileged in Europe, but at 
the same time the most tolerant and most 
popular; who lived widioot isolating themselves 
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from the people, and without hypocritical affecta- 
tion ; freely mixing, like brothers, in the social 
life of their countrymen, but with all due de- 
cency. Now, this fraternal concord did not suit 
the political views of the Austrian government, 
and for that reason it conceived the idea of the 
famous Concordat, the grand object of which was 
to engender among the Catholics a spirit of 
domination, and at the same time to sow the 
seeds of discord and distrust among the members 
of the other sects. It is true that, owing to the 
enlightened and tolerant spirit of the Catholics, 
the government failed in its mhuman and anti- 
Christian designs ; for the superior clergy, as well 
as their subonlinates, beheld with repugnance 
this sacrifice of the independence of the Hungarian 
Church (similar to the Gallican Church, but of 
more ancient date) to the despotism of the court 
of Rome. Nevertheless, the non-Catholic popu- 
lation (nine millions and a half to seven millions 
of Catholics) b^^n to take the alarm, and to 
look with mistrust on the sectaries of the Pope. 
They had reason to believe that the design was 
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entertained, not only of Germanizing ihem, but 
also of driving them into the Boman Catholic 
ChurdL Perhaps they suspected that the Ca- 
tholics, at least the clergy, were privy to this 
intrigue. There was consequently, between 
1853 and 1857, a moment when it really 
seemed that this last remnant of the former 
harmony among the people of Hungary was 
about to disappear for ever. 

This, however, is not all ; I have yet to men- 
tion another, and still more formidable diffi- 
culty. 

Before 1848, the inhabitants of Hungary 
formed several castes: ecclesiastics, nobles, 
townspeople, and peasants, of which the first 
three alone enjoyed political rights. But please 
to observe, that the basis of this classification was 
neither race, nor return, nor language ; for there 
were nobles and ecclesiastics of all degrees, 
though fflaves, Boumans, or Germans, as there 
were peasants^ though Hungarians. So much 
for individuals. As to what concerns the dis- 
tricts, the provinces, the groups of races, in fine, 
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it 18 most important to know that all the pri- 
vileged districts and provinces were inhabited, 
either by Slaves or Grermans, as the Saxons of 
Transylvania, the Slaves of Croatia : the latter, 
for instance, under the Hungarian constitution, 
only paid one-half less taxes than the Hunga- 
rians. The Hungarians never reserved for them- 
selves any exclusive privilege. So much as to 
the groups of races. 

With respect to language, I may here state, 
that in past times, in Hungary, as elsewhere in 
Europe, the language of the supreme govern- 
ment was Latin, but always conjointly with 
Hungarian. It was not till some eighty years 
ago, when Joseph II., suppressing the use of the 
Latin idiom in public affairs, wanted to replace 
it by German, that the country made a bold 
stand to retain the Hungarian language in the 
official dignity which it had enjoyed for nine 
centuries before. I say that the whole country 
insisted upon its continued use, not because it 
was the language of the conquerors, but because 
it was spoken by a far greater number of persons 
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than any other idiom ; because it was the only 
one which had been sufficiendy cultivated to 
answer the purpose ; because it was the language 
of the privileged class who enjoyed political 
rights ; because it was spoken and understood by 
at least nine millions out of fifteen ; because, in 
fine^ it was the universal feeling, to such an 
extent that, in 1830, the Groats themselves 
petitioned the Diet to pass a law providing that 
the Hungarian language should be taught at the 
Academy of Zagrab, the capital of Croatia. It 
was therefore considerations of general interest, 
as well as historical, intellectual, and ethno- 
graphic, which justified the adoption of this 
ooone, especially as during the previous thirty 
years the Latin language had ceased to be the 
medium of instructicxi in schools^ and the number 
of those who understood it was but some ten 
thousand in a population of fifteen millions. 

Here perhaps it may be asked. How then 
do you account for the rising of the Slaves^ the 
Bonmans^ the Grermans, against the cause de- 
coded by the Hungarians m 1848? That is the 
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very feature of our revolution most frequently 
misunderstood, but only by those who, knowing 
the facts, close their eyes against evidence, and 
those who are unacquainted with our country as 
it was before 1848. 

In the first place, one important &ct must be 
made known ; which is, that out of 2,400,000 
Roumans, there were 1,500,000 ; out of 
1,500,000 Germans, 1,250,000; and out of 
4,700,000 Slaves, 3,000,000, who could not be 
induced by any means of persuasion, nor even 
by force, to take arms against us ; on the con- 
trary, most of them voluntarily joined our 
standard. The truth may, however, be found on 
a careful analysis of the elements of a movement 
apparently inexplicable; and by accurately dis- 
tinguishing the motives of the men who com- 
manded, from the motives of the mass of the 
Ix>pulations who generally suffer themselves to be 
guided either by craft or by force. They who 
directed the reactionary movement were nearly 
all Austrian generals and other officers, acting 
under secret instructions, and provided with 

C 
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Wins and money by the court of Vienna. In 
Slavonia and Croatia, there was General Jellac- 
ncs; in the Bannat» General Supplikatz; in 
Transylvania, General Puchner. These men 
were only die blind instruments of the Court 
camarilla. But the people ought never to be so 
judged ; for even when in error, they will always 
be found to have acted on noble and generous 
impulses. Therefore, though it is an indisputable 
fiict that the Croats were as soldiers brutally 
compelled to march against the Hungarians; 
that the Serbs, aided by 20,000 foreign Serbs 
brought fiom Servia, contrary to international 
law, never thought of anything else but extir- 
pating the other races to possess their lands; 
that the Boumans were only inspired by their 
brethren of the Danubian principalities, who 
were anxious to enlarge their State at our ex- 
pense ; it must, however, be confessed that at 
diii period of febrile excitement of the national 
aentiment^ all the races looked forward to a glo- 
rious future, and imder the lying flag raised by 
perfidious Austria, they despised the constitu- 
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donal and national liberty which they enjoyed in 
Hungary. Thus the petty country of Croatia, 
poor and powerless as it is, aspired to found an 
independent kingdom ; the Woiwodina wanted 
to be incorporated in the future Servian empire, 
as yet unknown ; and tlie Boumans aspired to 
become a part of a Daco-Roumania, which may 
perhaps be formed some day, but which has never 
existed yet 

What a sad awakening for them all after 
the fatal fratricidal struggle! Before their 
wretched triumph they had everything : politi- 
cal and national liberty (for the Hungarian 
element had absorbed nothing by force during 
ten centuries), and now they have lost every- 
thing. Add to this their despair on seeing 
Austria, though victorious, inclined to spare the 
Hungarians, whose power she still dreaded even 
afUr defeat, whilst she showed no such disposi- 
tion towards her allies, the Slaves and Boumans, 
whom she treacherously deceived. 

The blindness of the Slaves and Wallachian 
races in this conjuncture is beyond all ooncep- 

c 2 
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tion. They had only to open their eyes and 
tarn them towards their brothers existing in 
Europe, to see the greai historical fcui^ that ever 
rince the fall of Poland, all the Slaves, with the 
single exception of those inhabiting Little Servia, 
and since Bajazet (1512), all the Wallachians, 
are everywhere oppressed, — in Eussia, in 
Austria, in Turkey. There was only one 
country in Europe, and that was Hungary, where 
the Slave and the Wallak races enjoyed con- 
stitutional liberty, and could, if they wished, 
freely cultivate their own languages and retain 
their national customs. 

I again ask, how could they overlook this fact 
so evident, so palpable, so indisputable ? 

It is easy to conceive that, in such circum- 
stances, the cordial fraternity which previously 
existed between the different races was first 
changed into hatred and afterwards into sullen 
mistrust Children of the same country, as 
they were, they nevertheless long looked upon 
each other as enemies. This was one of the 
worst consequences of the war; it was the 
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greatest internal difficulty to be overcome in 
Hungary, and Austria endeavoured, but in vain, 
to turn it to her advantage. At last, after ten 
years of sufferings, these races are getting recon- 
ciled : one confesses its errors, the other pardons 
them; those who disowned each other when 
free, have become friends again in slavery ; and 
now they are profoundly convinced that the 
liberty and nationality lost by discord can only 
be recovered by a return to the concord of 
former times. 

Such, sir, are the principal internal and ex- 
ternal difficulties which have hitherto imperi- 
ously condemned Hungary to absolute inactivity. 
Before moving, its people must become recon- 
ciled. At present that point is gained ; if they 
act together, nothing can resist them; their 
success is certain. Austria, even with the aid 
of Russia, only conquered Hungary when torn 
by discord ; she can never master Hungary when 
united. 

Thus we have seen Hungary at three dif- 
ferent epochs. 
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In 1849, heroically struggling against two 
empires; subsequently, in her humiliation, we 
have seen her silent, taeitum, nobly suffering; 
prudently endeaTouring to ascertain the exact 
nature of her new condition. This was the epoch 
of calm reflection; now, the old concord being 
restored in her bosom, she is beginning to act 

In what way, you wiU see in the following 



SECOND LETTER. 

I B£GiN this letter, by a Tery cat^orical asser- 
tion, which is, that in 1848 Hungary was not 
truly nor generally revolutionary; for, on the 
one hand, the peasants desired to enjoy the civil 
and political emancipation which the Diet of 
1847-8 had but just extended to them ; and, on 
the other hand, a great number of the privilq;ed 
classes could not believe that Austria, in com- 
bating liberal ideas, would go so far as to sup- 
press all liberties whatever. But now, in 1859, 
Hungary is thoroughly revolutionary, at least to 
the extent of completely overthrowing every- 
thing connected with the present system. This 
may be easily demonstrated. To do so, no* 
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thing more is required than briefly to enumerate, 
without neglecting certain important details 
however, the despotism which has replaced all 
that has been lost by the peasants, the towns- 
people, the nobles, in fact, the whole nation ; — 
in other words, to draw a parallel between the 
past and the present state of Hungary. 

In the first place, the peasants by the decree 
of the Diet in 1848 were admitted to the en- 
joyment of civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction of race or creed ; they had also become 
absolute proprietors of their lands. Victorious 
Austria deprived them and everybody else of all 
their rights. It is true that she did not dare to 
re-establish either compulsory labour or feudal 
jurisdiction; but having increased their taxes 
50 per cent, having imposed upon them the so- 
called voluntary loan, the iact is, that they are 
now fiur poorer, and beyond all comparison 
more enslaved than they were before 1848, when 
they managed their local affiirs by means of 
officers responsible to themselves, and elected by 
tbem from year to year. Therefore, they now 
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energetically demand their liberty, still to them 
a virgin flower, the eternal cry of conscience in 
all men, otherwise they would prefer a hundred 
times their past condition to their present And 
please to observe, that this is the ardent wish of the 
immense majority, that is to say, of 14,000,000 
peasants out of 15,500,000 inhabitants. 

But the losses, both material and moral, of 
the privileged classes, the nobles, the clergy, 
and the townspeople, have been still more cruel. 
Yielding to the spirit of the age, in 1848 they 
freely renounced the privilege of exemption from 
taxation; they spontaneously proclaimed the 
principle of civil and political equality; but 
Austria, in 1849, not only loaded them with 
insupportable taxation, but at the same time 
stripped them of all their old immunities and 
liberties. To appreciate the diflerence between 
these two epochs, it should be known that less 
centralisation existed in Hungary than in any 
country in Europe ; that nowhere in the world 
was the principle of self-government so exten- 
sively practised. The one hundred and twenty 

C 8 
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jurisdictioiis were so many independent re- 
publics; each had its statutes, its budget, its 
traditions^ its hiBtory, its peculiar character ; the 
electors not only had the right of choosing their 
deputies, but could also supersede them if found 
unfiuthful to the principles held by the majority 
of their constituents. In a word, the assembly 
of the electors was all in all in the state ; it 
administered the communes, the towns, the 
departments, all the officials of which, from the 
lowest to the highest, were elected either yearly 
<ir triennially, and were also responsible to the 
assembly alone. 

Hungary, therefore, had not its vitality centred 
solely in its heart, like France ; it had vitality 
abo in each of its members, and was ever living 
without interruption, whilst the state in the 
legislative body only performed its functions 
at intervals of three years. Whatever did not 
immediately concern the state, as the police, 
roadsi sanitary regulations, hospitals, schools, 
charitable institutions, prisons, education, all 
kinds of establishments of public utility and 
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others, being under the management of the 
muncipalities, that is of the commiinefly towns 
and departments ; you may form some idea of 
the wide field open to the activity, the ambition, 
and the patriotism of the citizens. And there 
you might have sought and found the best and 
most illustrious patriots of Hungary: these 
municipal assemblies were our training'^ools 
for statesmen. 

Alas ! this constitution, so admirably adapted 
to the development of individual talent, this 
model of local self-government, this nursery of 
patriots, this palladium of our liberties, this 
arena of our daily political struggles, this prac- 
tical school for magistrates and statesmen, no 
longer exists. Austria has swept away its 
every vestige. The most perfect self-govern- 
ment was replaced by the most despotic cen- 
tralization. There are now neither elector^ nor 
deputies, nor freely-chosen municipal officers; 
the Diet no longer decides the amount of taxa- 
tion and the number of recruits, but the most 
arbitrary caprice ; and evai if you are unable 
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any longer to pay your taxesi you are farced to 
suliscribe to the most extravagant loans. You 
must observe^ toO| that the oflScials who execute 
nil these extortions are not Hungarians, because 
Hungarians refiise to undertake such duties : 
Austria has consequently delivered over poor 
Hungary as a prey to a swarm of foreigners — 
€rerinanS| Slavoniansi Bohemians, Moravians, 
Italians, lUyrians, Poles, who, simply as fo- 
reigners unable to speak the language of their 
victims, are universally detested. You must 
know that there are two armies in Hungary — 
one of soldiers^ the other of foreign plaoenum. 
Had I not, therefore, good reason for say- 
ing that Hungary in such a situation is at 
present more revolutionary than ever she was 
before? 

Happily, with us the lower classes do not 
cherish that intense hatred, elsewhere proverbial, 
against the class formerly privileged; it is, 
therefcNre^ to be supposed that as, in 1848, not 
less than 180,000 of them rose in arms for the 
defence of the country, they will in future do 
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the same at the bidding of the educated class. 
The people will be, like Briareus with his hun- 
dred arms, the army to act ; and the upper class 
will be, like Argus with his thousand eyes, the 
head to direct. 

But Hungary has not only been attacked in 
her material interests and her liberty, which 
she fondly cherished, because, having possessed 
it for a thousand years, she knew and practised 
it; Austria has put innumerable trammels on 
all that is most sacred to man — the liberty of 
intellectual progress and liberty of conscience. 

Let us first speak of the population belong- 
ing to the Greek Church. Of these there are 
in Hungary, including Transylvania, nearly 
4,000,000, of whom 1,700,000, or thereabouts, 
belong to what is called the United Greek 
Church. This is a sect which exists in Hun* 
gary only. It was originated by Maria The- 
resa, who granted certain privileges to it and its 
clergy on condition of its recognising the su- 
preme authority of the Pope. With this dif- 
ference they retain their rites and the rest of 
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their dogmas. But this partial saccess only 
cneoiiFiged the Austrian government to employ 
every imaginable means, intrigue, corruption, 
violence, intimidation, to constrain all the or- 
thodox Greeks to become converts ; and if after 
1790 the shield of the Hungarian constitution 
preserved them from its persecuting prose- 
lytism, diat proselytism burst forth with greater 
violence than ever. Yes, because since 1849 
old Hungary was not there to restrain it 
You may imagine the effervescence which this 
kind of inquisition has produced among the 
adherents of this communion, so much the 
more as these 4,000,000 are all either Ron* 
mans or Slavonians; and if as a race they 
already hate the Grermans, tilings have now 
come to such a pass, tiiat not only the orthodox 
Greeks will not hear a word about conversion, 
but the United are anxious to return to the 
bosom of their motherchurch. 
. So mudi for the Sfwrit that now predominates 
among tiie adherents of tiie Greek Church. 
Widi respeet to the Hungarian Roman Ca- 
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tholics, any one who should suppose that the 
Concordat was favourably received by them 
would be strangely mistaken. If Austria has 
concluded this treaty with the hope of deriving 
advantage from it, she has made a signal blun- 
der. As in virtue of our ancient laws the 
bishops could publish neither bulls nor briefe 
from Rome without the assent of the civil 
government, Aey were in a manner almost in- 
dependent of the Pope; they were so many 
sovereigns in their dioceses. On the other 
hand, the inferior clergy were safely guaranteed 
by our ecclesiastical institutions against arbi- 
trary proceedmgs on the part of their superiors ; 
for in Hungary, as in every free country, the 
spirit of the canon law did not predominate in 
the general laws, but, on the contrary, the spirit 
of the constitutional laws modified the canon 
law in a liberal sense. The Concordat has 
therefore produced no result except to increase 
the number of malcontents; for the diocesans, 
having ceased to be independent, are now at 
the mercy of intriguers at the court of Borne ; 
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while the inferior dergy are at the mercy of 
their diocesans, who find no consolation in the 
thought of having a number of slaves under 
them ance they have lost tibeir own liberty. 
Ton need not, therefore, be at all astonished to 
learn that it was the Cardinal-primate of Eszter- 
gom who undertook to deliver to his sovereign 
the memorial of the Constitutionalists, or on 
reading the names of our richest prelates at the 
head of all the national movements and enter- 
prises. The Hungarian Catholic clergy, for its 
tolerant s{Mrit, sociability, patriotism, and love 
of liberty, differs from all others ; it can only be 
compared to itself 

I will not dwell at any length upon the Jews, 
though they are an important class amongst us, 
as well from their numbers (about 350.000) as 
from their wealth and their devoted attachment 
to their adopted country. In 1848 they proved 
their worth by freely sacrificing their lives and 
property ; and from the persecutions of Hajmau 
to this day they have suffered enough to make 
them hate Austrian despotism, and desire the 
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restoration of the old Hungarian system of 
government 

The question of the Protestants is fiur more 
important, not only' on account of their great 
numbers (nearly 3,500,000), but because they 
represent proportionally the great majority of 
the privileged classes despoiled of their poli- 
tical rights ; because they are the most enlight- 
ened and most intelligent. of all the sects, owing 
to their liberal education ; because reason, being 
the principle of their religion, is also that of 
political liberty; lastly, because we see in the 
history of Hungary, that during the three cen- 
turies of the Hapsburg domination it was always 
the Protestants who opposed, sometimes by 
legal means, at others, when necessary, by 
armed insurrection, the encroachments of despot- 
ism, as they had to defend, besides nationality 
and the constitution, their liberty of worship. 
All their risings have invariably led to a treaty (as 
in 1606, 1622, 1645, and 1711), which always 
had the twofold object of securing political and 
religious liberty. In fiict, the Protestant Church, 
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irith its Presbyterian and democratic organisa* 
tira, coold only enst, live, and flourish in a 
perfectly free country. Indeed, the organism 
of Protestantism is^ in the order of time, pos- 
terior to the political system which from the 
very beginning prevailed in Hungary; but m 
principle it is essentially the same. At all 
events, it is evident that the Protestant Church 
would not have been able to retain its popular 
constitution if it had not happened to be in 
such marveUous conformity with the political 
constitution of the country ; consequently civil 
liberty, in its form eminently favourable to self- 
government, is a question of life and death to 
the Protestant Church. 

It may be even affirmed without hesitation, 
that in Hungary the Protestants alone were free 
in every respect If, on the one hand, they 
participated in all the benefits of the political 
constitution, based upon the principle of election 
in the broadest sense of the word ; on the other 
hand, it was the same liberal principle which 
formed the base of their ecclesiastical organisa- 
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tion. The Protestant Churches of the two 

confessions was nationally divided into communesi 

^ districts, and diocesses. In the commune, each 

^, member, rich or poor, had a legal vote; the 

^ f commune elected its schoolmaster and minister, 

/• j ' 

) / and had power to revoke them. The affairs of 
\ the district were managed by the representatives 
of all the communes composing it, and those of 
the diocese, on the same principle, by the 
representatives of all the districts. The general 
assembly, diocesan or sometimes synodal, elected 
by universal suflBrage, acted in its sphere as a 
l^^lative body with almost sovereign power, 
managed the foundations, modified the statutes, 
selected the professors of the gymnasia and 
public colleges, and determined the system of 
education. It is true^ that all the expenses were 
borne by the members of the church ; the state 
contributed nothing, nor did it all interfere 
except to see that the general laws of the 
country were not violated, and no instance of 
the kind can be remembered. 

admirable ecclesiastical self-government 
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was totally tabverted in 1849, simultaneously 

with the civil self-government The Protestants 

are no longer independent; their affiiirs are 

managed by deerees ; every official is appointed 

by the central government; free election no 

longer exists : subdivisions of historical origin, 

sanctioned by the traditions of centuries, have 

been changed: they have been compelled to 

s use school-books composed by Jesuits : it was 

^ even attempted to suppress all their superior 

>' schools, by making their existence depend on 

L/ .<^ material and moral conditions impo^ble to be 

, folfiUed. For instance, if a gymnasium or an 

academy does not accept Gennan as the medium 

of instruction, though a language unknown to the 

pupils, the said establishments, some of which re* 

ceive from one thousand to fifteen hundred pupils, 

are not authorixed to deliver valid certificates. 

Thus the Protestants have most abundant and 
most powerful motives to be dissatisfied with the 
. present system, as they have not only lost their 
civil liberty, but also their nationality, to what- 
ever race they belong ; and, to complete their 
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misfortunes, their intellectual progress and liberty 
of conscience are in the utmost danger. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon 
the particular grievances of classes, sectSi and 
races, for I can fearlessly assert, that the whole 
people of Hungary have been cruelly injured in 
all they hold dearest and most sacred : in their 
material interestSi their intellectual progress, 
their national sentiment, their religious belief, 
their manners, their traditions — ^in fact, in every- 
thing that distinguishes the social, national, and 
religious life of a nation. 

The welfare of the whole country has been 
mercilessly sacrificed to considerations purely 
fiscal. The Austrians have quintupled the taxes, 
besides introducing town dues, stamp duties, the 
tobacco monopoly, and a tax on inheritances, all 
of which were pre\nously unknown in Hungary. 
This country, which had not a farthing of debt, 
now has to bear the burden of £240,000,000 
sterling of the Austrian debt 

For political reasons, too, Hungary has been 
inundated with thousands of gendarmes, whose 
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presence ^has only had the effect of increasing 
crime in the ratio of eighty per cent These 
brutal myrmidons, selected from the army, and 
nearly all foreigners, are invested with the right of 
entering private dwellings at any hour of the day 
or night ; a power so much the more scandalous 
in Hungary, as before 1848 the liberty of the 
person and the inviolability of every home was 
sacred ; even a judge could not arrest a person or 
enter a house without written authority. For in 
bygone times with us, as in England, according 
to the poetical expression of Lord Chatham, 
'every dtiien was sacred as an altar, every house 
as secure as a castle/ 

I leave you to imagine to what degree the 
proud spirits of the Hungarians must be 
irritated and wounded by this despotism, so 
fordgn to their usages. At the same time 
their oppressors introduced the passport system, 
till then unknown in Hungary as it is in 
En^^and, so that the inhabitants who fiirmerly 
could travel fredy aU over the kingdom, must 
DOW obtain permission to go from one village 
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to another. Just fancy, for instance, a family 
who, wishing to celebrate the birth of a son or the 
marriage of a daughter, should invite their friends 
to a merry-meeting ; but all at once a gendarme 
enters without permission, throws himself down in 
the first arm-chair, lights his pipe without saying 
a wordy and then takes an insolent survey of all 
the company, to see if they are doing or plotting 
anythmg against the safety of the state, or rather 
to make all the company feel that he is the 
master and they are all slaves. Such is a 
faithful and curiously idyllic picture of the social 
life which now exists in Hungary. 

Intent on realizing her designs, Austria has 
reintroduced the Jesuits into Hungary, whence 
diey were driven about a century ago : she is 
determined to place the education of all die 
youth in the hands of monks ; she has had new 
editions of the Latin classics and other school- 
books prepared on purpose for the furtherance 
of her views, thinking that the best means of 
training slaves for her empire, which leaves them 
no rights, but only imposes duties. 
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^ Austria thus blindly advances in her tradi- 

tional work of denationalization, brutally check- 
ing every patriotic aspiration ; and in that respect 
she treats tiie Roumans, tiie Slaves, and the 
Croats, her imprudent allies of 1848, still worse 
than the Hungarians, over whom she would not 
have triumphed without the assistance of the 
Russians. Not only are her decrees published 
in a language unknown to tiie great majority ; 
not only are students compelled to learn tiie 
sciences in a language foreign to them; but, 
what is more, the national colours, songs, and 
usages are forbidden. A broad-brimmed hat on 
a man, and a tricoloured bow on a woman's dress 
is a treasonable crime, and the first gendarme 
who passes has a right to arrest tiie wearers. 

We may say, in short, that the object of 
Austria is to extirpate tiie spirit of patriotism 
from the heart of every Hungarian. An im- 
possible task, if ever there was one ; for, be it a 
vice or a virtue, the earth does not hold a people 
who love their country and liberty with more 
pride than the Hungarians. It is precisely tiiis 
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enlightened patriotism which constitutes the in- 
domitable strength of the Hungarians, as the 
complete absence of any such feeling in the 
other provinces is the cause of Austria's weak- 
ness as a state. Even among the Italians and 
the Gallicians, the cause of discontent is not so 
much an ardent patriotism, that is, the lore of a 
free country, as a longing for national independ- 
ence in the former, and an intense hatred of 
foreign domination in the latter. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of Bohemia, Moravia, the Tyrol, 
and the other provinces; it is so long since 
they have been anything, that they have almost 
forgotten it 

But Hungary, from a.d. 893, was till lately 
a great, free, independent, and well-organised 
state. There was a time when no country in 
Europe surpassed it in extent and power ; when 
three seas formed its extreme limits ; when, un- 
aided, it bore up against the storm which, combg 
from the East, threatened to overwhelm the 
West. What then can be more natural than 
Aat these diffinrent races, living and struggling 
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togjeiher for a thousand years, should have 
learned to love their country with a common 
love ? For no feeling of jealousy troubled their 
harmony. We now find all these races such as 
they were in the olden time ; none of them has 
been absorbed by the others, and those who 
bdieved that in 1848 the idea of nationality 
had for ever annihilated the spirit of patriotism 
amongst us, now see how completely they were 
mistaken. A momentary jealousy, excited by 
perfidious mtrigues, again gives place to love of 
country. 

Those who would judge correctly of the situa- 
tion of Austria and the vitality of Hungary 
must never overlook the political character 
which distinguishes this country firom the other 
provinces of Austria; which is, that in this 
empire Hungary alone has a history of its own, 
and is imbued with a patriotic spirit, and that 
this historical patriotism, full of vigour and 
aident^ will not let it perish. 

But before concluding this letter, I must, as 
an impartial advocate, state the facts which 
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seem to testify in favour of the Austrian govern- 
ment In saying that Austria has altogether 
abolished the Hungarian constitution, I am 
wrong ; for there is one article she most reli- 
giously observes, namely, that which sanctions 
the forfeiture of the estates of persons convicted 
of high treason. Although our code has been 
replaced by that of Austria, in which no such 
forfeiture at present exists, the dynasty main- 
tains this right exceptionaUy in Hungary. It is 
true, that this single article produced about 
£2,000,000 sterling in 1849. 

I have also said that die national colours, 
songs, and costumes were strictly prohibited. 
This is not absolutely true either : on the con- 
trary, Austria has selected the Hungarian cos- 
tume as the uniform of the foreign officials she 
sends to Hungary. Is not diat adding ridicule 
and mockery to injustice ? 

Possibly ; but such is the fact. 
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THIBD LETTER. 

Bbvobb I speak of what Hungary is inclined 
to do at present^ aUow me to give you, without 
toaching on the particular interests of classes, 
nceSy and religions, a broad sketch of what 
Austria has been dmng in Hungary for the last 
ten years. 

The trial to which Austria has rabjected 
Hungary is nothing new. The device of the 
Hapsburg policy with rq;ard to Hungary is 
dearly expressed in a document deposited in 
the aecret archives of the court, in which are 
diese words: Opartet faeere Hungariam eatho* 
Heamf Oemumam et mtsmmu In the course of 
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little more than a century, Austria twice tried 
to realize tihis inhuman policy ; in 1 673 under 
Leopold I., and in 1789 under Joseph II., but 
in both cases unsuccessfidly. Under Leopold L 
the attempt was soon given up, for Hungary 
was bigger than the monster which wanted to 
swallow her. The efibrts then made effected 
no change of consequence in the national life ; 
but the experiment of Joseph II. led to im- 
portant events in after years. 

Joseph II.| that philosophic and reforming 
sovereign, was in principles a liberal, but a 
despot in his means. His plan was to creatCi 
by arbitrary ordinances, and not by pacific and 
progressive assimilation, an homogeneous German 
state, and this project the present emperor has 
revived ; with this difference, however, that the 
former wanted to acquire absolute power with 
a view to the more speedy realization of his 
liberal ideas, whereas the latter wishes to make 
centralization the means of arresting all progress, 
moral, intellectual, and political. Joseph II. 
did evil as a means of accomplishing a good 
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purpose; Francis Joseph employs evil means 
ibr an evil end: that is the great moral dif- 
ference between their objects. 

The difference between the two epochs is 
less remarkable. Joseph II. found his subjects 
peaceable^ in tranquil possession of their liberties 
and their naticMiality ; unfortunately he assailed 
b(^ and but for his early death and the revoca- 
tion of his unconstitutional decrees before he 
died, a general insurrection would have cer- 
tainly ensued. It is from this period, 1 780 to 
I79O9 that the national and political revival 
of Hungary dates. If it was the Hungarian 
race which courageously took the lead in the 
movement^ in struggling for the constitution of 
the country in general, for its own language 
in particular,, it was assuredly a meritorious 
deed; and in so doing the Hungarians cer* 
tainly did no more than their duty to their 
country and their race. The Boumans, SUves, 
and Croats gave no signs of their national 
vitality till a later period, 1835 to 1848, 
althoagh the constitution of their country aflforded 
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them, as well as the HungarianSi equal oppor- 
tunity and the necessary means. 

This essential difference between the ten- 
dencies and the characters of the two periods 
has altogether escaped the penetration of Austrian 
statesmen. If Joseph II. failed in his bold 
undertaking at a moment when the popula- 
tion of Hungary lived politioally rather than 
natiorudlf/f surely Francis Joseph must fiiil 
now that not only the Hungarian race has 
made great progress in literature, science, and 
arts, but that the other races are actuated by 
a strong feeling of nationality. Besides, do 
we not see that it is the spirit of the present 
epoch? Is it not the dominant principle in 
the minds of nations, a spirit which will soon 
prevail in the universal policy of states? It 
was easy enough to effect the fusion of nations 
when they were well nigh inanimate ; but when 
full of life, they may be massacred, never ab- 
sorbed. 

The enterprise was all the more difficult, 
as in Hungary the national question is at the 
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lame time a political question: the two are 
inseparably united. The goremment was well 
aware of that; and the people felt it also: it 
is precisely for this reason that it adhered with 
all its might to ihe national movement, which 
gave extraordinary force to the constitutional 
and liberal movement, so diametrically opposed 
to the retrograde principles of Austrian policy. 
This is the true rta&on why the prompt develop- 
ment of the Hungarian e! nent was so dis- 
pleasing to the government It was to arrest 
this liberal progress, which it considered so 
dangerous, that the dynasty had recourse to 
every possible means of arousing the national 
sentiment among the other races : and it ignored 
the Panslavist intrigues among the Slaves though 
the impulsion was given by Bussian propagan- 
dism, which might become dangerous even to the 
dynastic interests. 

Whilst die Boumans, the Slaves, the Croats, 
deceived in their expectations from Austria, 
bitterly regretted the past, she perseveringly 
laboured for ten long years at the Sisyphian 
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task of naturalizing the German language in 
Hungary. The only result she has attained 
is to have rendered the Grerman idiom equally 
hateful to all the races, and to see them all 
united in one common feeling of their danger — 
a danger only to be averted by renewing their 
alliance. Whichever race may begin the struggle, 
the others will be sure unanimously to follow 
the example. 

I here repeat, that the end constantly pur^ 
sued by Austria is the formation of an homo- 
geneous centralized monarchy, reduced to one 
dead level of slavery. But to attain this uni- 
formity it was indispensable to Grermanize and 
make Catholics of all the people in the country : 
to centralize it, all provincial constitutions and 
customs must be abolished; lastly, to insure 
equality it was indispensable to dismember the 
larger states, dividing them into provinces easy 
to be held in subjection. This was precisely 
the case of Hungary, which contained a popular- 
tion of 15,000,000 out of the 36,000,000 of 
the empire, and had a territory of 6,175 square 
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geographical leagues out of 11,7299 that 
i% more than half the Austrian territory. 
Accordingly, immediately after 1849 they 
began to partition Hungary. First, Croatia 
and Slavonia, with 332 square leagues, were 
detached; next Transylvania, with 1,102; the 
Woiwodina, with 545 square leagues; the 
military frontiers with 609. The rest of 
Hungary was also divided into four separate 
governments. Such was the treatment adopted 
towards this great state, proud of its historical 
existence of a thousand years ; just as surgeons 
might begin dissecting the body of a man whom 
they supposed to be dead, but whom their deep 
incisions may suddenly revive to the unspeak- 
able horror of the criminal operators. 

Hungary bore this painful operation with a 
degree of patience approaching complete in- 
sensibility: she gave the government every 
fiuality for experimenting on her body and her 
life : she did not raise a angle difficulty. Was 
it owing to exhaustion after her heroic struggles ? 
Was it attributable to her fiitalist tendencies. 
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from which the Hungarians, an Oriental race, 
are not quite exempt ? Was it that vis inertia 
which in the course of centuries has so often 
saved their country ? Was it the cool calcula- 
tion of a pnident man, who in suffering knows 
how to bide his time? I tiiink these causes 
coexisted, and even that Hungary, in the con- 
sciousness of her greatness and strength, might 
be curious to see whether the power the most 
despotic, and the freest to act according to its 
will and pleasure, would succeed in transforming 
a state into a province, a nation into a horde. 

Austria, in the intoxication of her triumph, 
seemed to think she had the right and the 
power to treat Hungary after 1849 as if con- 
quered by her own right arm, forgetful of the 
shrewd remark long ago made by Machiavel: 
'* Wise princes do not consider that a great 
victory, for which they are indebted to foreign 
troops.'* 

Austria, thus engaged in an undertaking so 
far beyond her strength, reminds me of a mad- 
man, who having a high mountain on his estate, 
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should resolve on hewing it into some other form 
than that which it had received from the hand 
of its Creator: he might cut, and dig, and 
hore onto the mighty mass^ long patient and 
motionless^ at last sent down a thundering 
avalanche and crushed him to atoms. 

But let kings remember that what Grod has 
created defies the puny eflforts of man. 



FOURTH LETTER. 

The grievances I intend to relate in this letter, 
sir, are not, so far as principles are concerned, of 
such importance as those I have already enume- 
rated. But asi on the other hand, tiiey bear 
upon the every-day relations of private life, they 
are the more deeply felt, and affect a greater 
number of persons, since their irritating action 
extends to all without exception. 

Everybody, alas ! has not a heart that bleeds 
to see liberty and his country in danger, the 
national independence threatened, or a glorious 
future darkened. Such cares seldom affect the 
great majority of a nation. Every man, on the 
contrary, acutely feels the arbitrary provisions of 
decrees, die uncertainty of afiairs, provisional 
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rq^tioDS, and the harassing and vexatious 
anrangements which meet him at every moment 
of his social life, in his private aflairs, in his 
personal fortunes, in his habits, allowing him, 
whether in his business or in the bosom of his 
family, neiAer safety nor repose. Well ; it is of 
this every-day life, so troubled now in Hungary, 
that I wish to say a few words. 

Tou belong to the English nation, whose 
greatest quality is love of country. Your coun- 
try, its manners, its liberties, are more widely 
known than those of Hungary. I th^efore take 
your country as a point of comparison, that you 
may be the better able to judge of the humiliation 
which has befiillen my native land, unhappy 
Hungary. 

Just imagine, though it is very difficult, I 
eonfessy to imagine anything so far beyond the 
range of posribility ; just imagine, I say, Enghnd 
subjugated by a foreign conqueror, and fancy 
that everything has been overthrown. You had 
not a fiurthing of debt, and he imposes on you the 
interest of hundreds of millions; you had never 
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paid above 10 per cent in taxes, and he compels 
you at once to pay 50 per cent ; you had ever 
been a total stranger to stamp duties, and taxes 
on inheritance, he imposes both ; you had always 
been free to grow tobacco on your land, and sell 
it when and where you pleased ; he either forbids 
you to grow any at all, or else allows you to do 
so on condition that you shall sell it to him 
alone, and at his price ; you could travel from 
place to place, all over the country as free as a 
bird, and he forces you to obtain a passport if 
you merely go to a neighbouring village to see a 
sick friend. 

But that is not all. Tou send your son to a 
college where the sciences are not taught in 
German, which is regarded as a revolutionary 
symptom on your part ; your son excels in his 
studies, but his industry aud your money are 
both thrown away. He can get no legal certifi- 
cate of proficiency, because Grerman is the lan- 
guage in which everything must be known. Tou 
are called upon to give evidence as a witness, or 
you have a claim to enforce by action at law : in 
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he fbrmer case all questions are put to you in 
German, though you do not know a word of that 
language, and in the latter you lose your cause 
if you have not sued in the official language, as 
truth, to be recognized, must put on a Grerman 
dress. Tou go to state your case before a tri- 
bunal: one of the judges is a Bohemian, who 
dues not know Hungarian ; another a Pole, who 
b ignorant of Rouman; while the third is a 
Tyfolese, of Italian origin, and so on ; yet these 
men decide causes, though only cognizant of the 
documents produced through the medium of 
wretched translations. Tou are quietly seated 
in your study, fancying your house an impreg- 
nable castle — and such was the old law in Hun- 
gary as in England — but the door suddenly 
opens, a gendarme stalks in ; he demands what 
you are reading, and if he thinks the book a 
dangerous one, he snatches it away and carries it 
o£ You will not complain if you are prudent, 
your person might be in danger : if silent, you 
will perhaps only lose your book. Finally, you 
have paid your heavy taxes to the utmost farthing. 
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by depriving yourself and your dear family of all 
the comforts of life ; but the conqueror's collector 
comes round again, and presents the list of a so- 
called voluntary loan. If you do not put down 
your name for the sum he tells you, it will be 
added to your taxes next year, and to refuse 
paying taxes is a sign you are a revolutionist, 
and that is high treason. 

Believe me, sir, that I do not exaggerate. 

This is a faithful picture of the actual life of a 
resident Hungarian ; turn which way he will, his 
heavy chain still galls him. 

We have never been and never shall be so 
powerful as you ; our men do not shine as yours 
do, like so many stars above the horizon of the 
world and of humanity ; our flag, though once 
glorious^ does not float like yours on all the seas 
of the globe. But we were rich in rights, in 
liberty — as rich as you are. Tou may therefore, 
as an Englishman, easily conceive with what 
deep grief we bear our present humiliation. 

Add to this the wildest and most inextricable 
confusion, as well in the civil and commercial 
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laiTB regulating the relations of private life con- 
ceming property and business, as in the criminal 
law defining the nature and limits of crimes and 
punishments. Hungary had her own laws, 
written in successive ages. They did not form a 
uniform code made all at once ; like yours, they 
arose one by one, to meet the requirements of 
the day, and in time fell into desuetude partially 
ot entirely. Besides, there were many usages 
and customs having legal force, sometimes even 
in direct opposition to the written laws. These 
usages were orally transmitted irom one genera- 
tion to another, and existed solely through un- 
broken custom. I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that such laws and customs, seldom 
changing, deriving their force from daily observ- 
ance of their precepts, being transmitted from 
fiiiher to son as an intellectual heritage and a 
tradition, blend moro intimately with the manners 
of a people than merely written laws. People 
read die text of the latter, but they live in the 
apirit of die former: a traditional law becomes 
like a second nature. 
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It is scarcely conceivable, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that Austria, in her 6ix>lid pride, thought 
she could suppress by word of command all 
these laws, customs, and usages, which nine long 
centuries had deeply imprinted in the intellectual 
and social life of the Hungarian people. How 
could she think it possible ? Had she ever tried 
to change the colour of flowers as imparted by 
their native soil and the bright beams of the sun ? 
Had she ever tried to eflace the deep-seated 
veins of an antique marble vase ? For just so do 
the ideas, the passions, the interests, the tradi- 
tions, the events of a long past capriciously but 
indelibly colour the life, physiognomy, and cha- 
racter of a nation. You may destroy flowers and 
marble, but to change the colours of the one, or 
efface the veins of the other, is beyond your 
power. On seeing Austria engaged in this im- 
possible task, I cannot help thinking of Xerxes, 
another despot, who in his pride presumed to 
command the wind and waves, which obey only 
God their Maker. 
Austria, however, persists in her gigantic and 
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unnatural undertaking. By abolishing the Hun- 
garian laws, and putting Austrian laws in their 
place, and again changing what she had but just 
enacted, she has completely overthrown all the 
known and recdved notions concerning property, 
contracts, crimes, punishments, rights, and duties. 
To-day, for instance, some one thinks himself 
next in succession to an estate ; to-morrow comes 
a decree, and his claim is abolished. What is 
permitted one day becomes illegal twenty-four 
hours after ; the misdemeanour of one day is 
declared a crime the next 

Tou may easily imagine the uneasiness felt 
by everybody at these eternal uncertainties and 
fluctuations aflRscting property and business, the 
liberty, and even the life of individuals. For 
ten years past, the government with unceasing 
activity has been piling decrees on decrees, laws 
on laws, ordinances on ordinances ; and all those 
enactments which concern the private relations 
between citisens and the different branches of the 
public service are still only provisional, nothing 
definitive. Is there anything astonishing in the 
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fact that even those who were the most apathe- 
tically resigned to await the result of the Austrian 
ezperimentSi should at last lose all patience ? * Is 
it not high time,' they ask^ * to abandon all these 
useless attempts ? Are we to be for ever con- 
demned to remain under such ruinous provisional 
arrangements? When, after ten years, which 
now-a-days are equal to half a century of ancient 
times, a government legislating with an authority 
that knows no bounds but those inherent in the 
very nature of things, has neither been able to 
conciliate nor tranquillize the country, nop do 
anything for a permanency — ^has not such a go- 
vernment furnished the most irrefragable proof 
that what it would do is absolutely impossible 7* 

Such is the general opinion in Hungary. 

Do not suppose, sir, that Austria even pro- 
tects the material interests of our country. At 
all events, she never fails to obstruct all under- 
takings that have a moral or intellectual bearing. 

For mstance, I will merely mention three 
institutions which were founded and endowed 
some fifty years ago by the : public and certain 
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generous patriots, at an expense of several 
hundreds of thousands sterling. Such is the 
Academy of Science, established in 1825, but 
arrested in its civilizing labours in 1849, and 
which, after numberless applications, has only 
just obtained permission to exist and act in this 
tenth year of oppression. Such is the National 
Theatre at Pesth, which was not only viewed 
with dis&vour by the government, but its ruin was 
resolved on beforehand, and for Aat purpose a 
considerable subvention was given to the German 
theatre in that city out of the public treasury. 
It happened, however, that while the national 
theatre prospered, having the public in its 
fiivour, the other is bankrupt every year, pre- 
cisely because it is supported by the government. 
Such is, in the third place, the Ludaviceum^ 
founded in 1808, with a view to impart instruc- 
tion gratuitously, especially in the upper mathe- 
matics and military science, to several hundreds 
of pupils. What use would you suppose Austria 
has made of the building erected for this institu- 
tioo ? Why, she sometimes makes it a military 
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hospital, and at others a storehouse for forage. 
It is one of the largest and most splendid palaces 
in Pesth, built on the banks of the majestic 
Danube, surrounded by a royal park — and^ in 
shorty is a splendid public edifice, wortliy of the 
sublime patriotism which reared it No true 
Hungarian, as he floats by it on the waters of 
the Danube, can see it without shedding bitter 
tears, for it reminds him of the happy past, when 
his countrymen could build such a palace for 
the educationof youth, and compares it with the 
gloomy present, when it is closed against him, 
the Austrian government in this instance emu- 
lating the Turkish barbarians of old. 

It is a fact worthy of notice here, that if the 
Austrians were to quit Hungary at the present 
time, they would not leave behind them any 
trace of their three centuries of domination — ^not 
a monument, not a single institution of public 
utility, not one vestige of benefits conferred* 
Austria has done absolutely notiiing for the 
country. Everything that has been achieved in 
fiivour of literature, the arts> education, agii« 
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culture^or public improvements, is exclusively 
the work of Hungarian patriotism. Indeed^ it 
has been necessary to maintain a long and 
arduous struggle in order to obtain the per- 
mission of die government for any amelioration, 
however trifling. For the emancipation of the 
peasantSi for civil and political equality, for 
making all persons equally liable to taxation, we 
had to make continuous efforts for twenty years, 
mnd these objects were not attained till the so- 
called revolutionary Diet of 1848 proclaimed 
the grand principle of equality, which the 
Austrian government was forced to adopt and 
maintain, notwithstanding its origin, and of 
which it now dares so mendaciously to boast as a 
merit of its own. 

Believe me, sir, if we are in so many respects 
behindhand as compared with other great na- 
tions, the fault is none of ours. We have never 
had a government conscious of its high mission, 
iHiieh coDsistB in showing a people how to 
secure its well-being. Ours, on the contrary, 
would never let us take a step in advance. Its 
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sole object seemed to be the obstruction of our 
moral and material progress by every imagin- 
able means. Backward as we were» the Haps- 
burgs found us too free to be easily governed, 
and they no doubt thought we should be still 
more unmanageable if allowed free scope for 
moral and material development ThereforCi 
if Hungary and her people are laggards in the 
path of improvement, the fault, hefore God and 
man, is wholly chargeable upon the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

Looking at diings from an Austrian point of 
view, it is not perhaps altogether irrational that 
the government should endeavour to extinguish 
every spark, however feeble, which might some 
day add to the general conflagration. But how 
explain the obstinacy with which she opposes all 
agricultural improvements ? Tou are aware that 
Hungary is more particularly an agrieultaral 
country. The incomparable fertility of her soil, 
the infinite variety of the productions of her 
climate, the noble passion which leads her sons to 
prefer that occupation, clearly indicate agricuU 
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tuie as the principal source of the riches of the 
country. In fact| Hungary is wholly agri- 
cultnraly her manufactures are next to nothing. 
If agriculture has not yet attained the highest « 

degree of development, the cause 'must be 

sought in several circumstances, such as want of 
labour, for the territory is extensive and but 
dunly populated ; next, the landowners had no 
stimulants to increase their produce, for Hungary 
being separated from the other provinces of the 
empire by a barrier of custom-houses, the em- 
peror, as Archduke of Austria, and as King of 
Bohemia, opposed exportation on every frontier, 
and even mere transit, so that having no foreign 
market for her produce, Hungary had no motive 
to grow morecom than sufficed for her own con- 
8ttmpti<m. Add to this, that very extensive 
estates, of which we have a great number, are not 
apt to be over-carefully cultivated. 

But the position of the great landowners, 
smne of whom have estates larger than many a 
German principality, became very difficult in 
184S. The Hungarian Diet, with the foil 
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assent of the privileged and sole proprietary 
class, having proclaimed civil and political 
equality, at the same time abolished all com- 
pulsory labour, and severed the bond of depend- 
ence which existed between the nobles and the 
peasants. This was not only a revolution (a 
peaceful one indeed) in politics, but in agricul- 
ture likewise. In fact, the old system of com- 
pulsory labour placed several millions of days' 
work at the disposal of the landowners ; but by 
the emancipation of the peasants, they were 
deprived of this labour at one stroke of the pen. 
The tilling of the land, therefore, which chiefly 
depended on this forced labour, was completely 
disorganised. 

To enter resolutely on a new mode of culture, 
to secure the only riches of the country, and 
save both great and small landowners from the 
ruin which threatened them, considerable capital 
was necessary. But in the deplorable financial 
and monetary situation of the empire at that 
time, where was it to be obtained — and especially 
at a rate of interest that would not precipitate 

E 2 
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the rain of die borrowers ? The landowners at 
last, remembering the old proverb, ^ Heaven 
helps those who help themselves,*' conceived 
the project of an agricultural bank, the capital 
of which should be solely applied to meet the 
most urgent necessities of the national agricul- 
ture. This was an institution which asked for 
no aid at die hands of government, but was to 
be founded exclusively by the interested parties 
themselves. You would perhaps be inclined to 
suppose that die government encouraged diem, 
aud did all in its power to promote the establish- 
ing of this bank! Nothing of the kind; for 
the last ten years, its projectors have been 
soliciting permission to carry out their design, 
and the government of Vienna has turned a deaf 
ear to every application. 

If you ask me to explain this mystery, I 
must confess my inability ; for, after all, Austria 
is eager to draw firom die country the utmost 
• possible amount iu the shape of taxes. Why, 
theo, not open new sources of wealth ? This 
policy is incomprehensible and absurd : the only 
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explanation I can find lies in the ferocious and 
eternal hatred of the Hapsburgs against Hungary. 
They seem to have ever before their eyes, by 
day in the form of a cloud, by night of a flam- 
ing fire, this third phrase of their device : jPlida- 
mu8 Hungariam miseram. 

In fitct, fate lays her iron hand most heavily 
on poor Hungary. Estates formerly flourishing 
are now, for want of capital, melting away under 
a crushing weight of taxation ; ancient families, 
happy and laborious when their country was 
free, are disappearing one after the other ; they 
cannot even now find a grave in the land which 
they have tilled as their ancestors had for 
centuries. 

But it would seem that this fate awaits the 
Austrian empire itself. Its debt, which was 
only 80,000,000/. sterling in 1848, has since 
then risen to 240,000,00021 Its annual deficit 
is estimated at from one-sixth to one-fourth of 
its budget It has sold by auction its railways ; 
gold, silver, and coal mines ; its domains, nearly 
all in Hungary, and it has resolved soon to 
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sell our crown landsi which are worth several 
millioiis. That the Austrian government should 
wish to sell them is not very astonishingi but 
that anybody should venture to buy them passes 
my comprehension. When Hungary shall once 
more be free, will she sanction this usurpation, 
this sale of lands (for instance to the Credit 
MMUer of Paris), which did not belong to the 
person who sold them ? As Hungary is not in 
a position to protest against this ill^al act, I 
here publicly protest in her name. 

After all these sales and alienations there 
really remains nothing more to sell but the 
empiteitse^; and that is already in part effected 
{tat the peace of Y iUafranca, so &r as concerns 
Austria, is merely a sale). What a monstrous 
event in history — an empire for sale ! Let us 
hope, however, that the Hapsburgs will not have 
time to close the bargain. 



FIFTH LETTEB. 

I TRUST that I have convinced you, sir, by what 
I have rather glanced at than developed in my 
preceding letters^ that the Hungarian nation has 
been violently assailed and injured in all that 
constitutes the existence of a collective being ; 
in its material interests, its national independ- 
ence, its aspirations towards a higher civilization, 
its liberty of conscience, and even its social 
manners and family usages — ^these last being 
things indifferent in themselves, but nevertheless 
they form^ as it were, the second nature of 
nations. 

Mute with grie^ having drained the cup of 
bitterness to the dregs, being reduced by mani- 
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fold sofferingg to that last stage of weakness, 
which is sometimes changed into irresistible 
strength (as seen in persons labouring under 
certain diseases), Hungary at length begins to 
look around her, and to compare her strength 
with the danger and the struggle she sees ap- 
proaching. As I told you in my first letter, for 
the last ten years she has been collecting her 
scattered senses. But the political horizon now 
appears to get brighter abroad, especially on the 
side of France which has powerfully interfered 
ibr the Danubian principalities and Italy ; and 
in the direction of Bussia, which still turns a 
sullen look on Austria, as did Achilles, after 
returning to his tent, on the selfish Agamenmon. 
During this interval of ten years, the Hungarians 
have had tinoe enough to sound the real feelings 
of the other races in the country, who on their 
side are ready to support them in the general 
movement: all tiie races are drawing closer 
together, bearing the olive-branch as an emblem 
of ftitemity; their arms are now all turned 
against the eommoD enemy. 
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This internal reconciliation (an indispensable 
condition for Hungary's success) was already 
tolerably advanced at the time of the Crimean 
war, but it was completed when the war in Italy 
made Europe ring with the magic words in- 
scribed on the French flag — National Independ- 
ence! The Austrian dynasty, which till then 
had eyes without seeing, and ears without hear- 
ing, began to perceive the signs of the times, and 
to hear the rustling of coming events. It is 
certain that if the peace of Yillafranca had not 
been concluded, one of two things would have 
happened: there would either have been a 
general insurrection in Hungary, or, to prevent 
it, Francis Joseph would have been forced to 
re-establish the old constitution. Unfortunately 
for us, peace being concluded, he thought it 
would suffice to make a few promises and grant 
certain illusory concessions. 

But does he suppose that he can thus encou- 
rage legitimate hopes and refuse to satisfy 
them? Does he indulge the delusion that he 
will be able, with a sheet of paper, to turn aside 

b3 
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the hurricane ready to burst upon him ? Does 
he flatter himself that a few fair words will 
arrest the waters of a mighty flood which in- 
creases with every advance ? 

In any case, the very discussions occasioned 
by his promises gave the Hungarians a fine 
opportunity for expressing their opinions on the 
existing system with all its abominationsi and 
also of proclaiming their national and political 
sentiments. 

We need not occupy ourselves with the con- 
stitution so frequendy promised during the last 
ten yearsi but which, nevertheless, still remains, 
happily for us^ in the ministerial portfolio. At 
present, the government is more modest in its 
aims. The first thing to be done, it said, was 
to organise the commune in the state. For that 
purpose, in the eight lieutenancies of old 
Hungary, it convoked its tnm of confidence in 
ccmsultative assemblies to ask their opinion. 
But what a surprise here came upon the minis- 
ters! The^ mm of cmfidence^ good men and 
true^ assembled under the presidency of a 
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general at Temesvar, the capital of the Servian 
Woiwodina, that diminutive state, formed and 
so named to flatter the vanity of the Serbs — 
these men of confidence premised by making two 
demands : first, they wanted to have the Woiwo- 
dina reunited to the mother-country ; secondly, 
they desired the immediate convocation of the 
Hungarian Diet, which alone can act in what 
relates to public affidrs. As the government 
was not prepared to grant either of these 
requests, you may be sure the men of con- 
fidence were very speedily sent back to their 
homes. 

The same attempt was made with like result 
at Z&grih (Agram), the capital of Croatia, 
where Jellacsics so recently represented the 
camarilla of the court of Vienna. The same 
thing also happened at Szeben (Herrmannstadt), 
the newly-created capital of Transylvania, in 
spite of all the efforts of the government, which 
for ten years had been labouring to make the 
Saxon and Wallachian element predominate 
over the Hungarian. Indeed, their eflRNrfes were 
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not altogether ineffective, but the result was 
ogamA the govemment 

After these signal failures in Croatia, Tran- 
sylvania, and the Woiwodina, the government 
tocdL care not to convoke similar assemblies in 
the other five lieutenancies of Hungary. In- 
deed, all persons who possessed the least public 
^consideration peremptorily refused any such 
mission ; and, on the other hand, the ministers, 
not without reason, began to mistrust even 
Ibeir own men of confidence.* 

This spirit of opposition was manifested every- 
where, both in great things and small 

I will cite an example of this, less important 
dian the events just mentioned, but not less 
significant The government had ordered that 
in the towns containing a mixed population of 
Slaves, Germans, Hungarians, and Wallachians, 
such as Pecs, Kassa, Epcrjes, Sseben, Posony, 
and many odiers, the theatres should be altera 
nately ooeupied by Hungarian and Grerman 



^ nit eosfooilioB bat rinee takn piiM, bat Um tms\% wm 
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companies. (The Slaves, Croats, and Walla- 
chians, have no drama as yet) Well, the 
German companies cannot keep the houses 
open, because they have no public, whilst the 
houses are well filled to witness the Hungarian 
performances, even with persons who do not 
understand the language of the actors. You 
would scarcely believe, that at Temesv^, the 
capital of the Woiwodina, (he German players 
are well-nigh starved, and it is the same even 
at Ujvidck, a large town with a population 
nearly all Serbs. 

If, during the first years of oppression, Hun- 
gary was terrified into concealing her national 
colours; if she ceased to sing her patriotic 
songs, and deprived herself of her brilliant 
costumes, as if in mourning, thus acting in 
imitation of Nature herself, who, stripping off 
her leaves and fairest flowers, waits till tlie 
frosts and storms of winter have passed away — 
a complete change has taken place of late. 
Everywhere in Hungary and the provinces de- 
tached from her, as Croatia, Transylvania, and 
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the Woiwodina, the national colours only are 
seen — ^red, white, and green ; everywhere you 
may hear the patriotic songs with their sweet, 
melodious airs, especially the March of Ba- 
kdciy, which, though associated with old and 
sad memories, excites the souk of all who hear 
it to noble thoughts and glorious actions ; every- 
where you see reappear, both on men and women, 
the brilliant Hungarian costume, so that the 
hatters and tailors can hardly supply fast enough 
the broad-brimmed hats and the attUas^ — a coat 
inherited from our ancestors, the very name of 
which is of itself a power. 

The Hungarians no longer seek solitude and 
retirement as heretofore; they are eager for 
meetings and public feasts, which give rise to 
significant demonstrations. 

As an instance, we may state that the Hun- 
garians celebrated the 27th of October last^ die 

centenary of the birth of the author, Francis 
KaiinGq^, not only at Pesth, but almost every- 
iHiere^ in all large towns and most villages. All 
citinns joined without distinction of race or 
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religion. As a writer, Kazinczy is the reformer 
of the new Hungarian literature ; in religion a 
Protestant; as a citizen he was, in 1793, the 
zealous propagator of liberal ideas^ and having 
been condemned to death for that crime, he 
passed seven years in the fortress of Eufeteiu* 
His memory is therefore nothing less than the 
personification of Hungary, who also suffers, 
because she wishes to remain national, free, 
and tolerant in religion. 

Then, again, the fete given by the Prince- 
Primate of Hungary, the Cardinal- Archbishop 
of Esztergom, to celebrate the fiftieth year of 
his priesthood, offered an occasion for a mani- 
festation similar to the preceding. The number 
of guests who came firom all parts of Hungary 
exceeded a thousand, prelates, nobles, and citi- 
zens. The most eminent men in the nation 
were there — all dressed in their richest national 
costumes. Although the Archduke Albert^ 
Governor-General of Hungary, presided at the 
tables that did not prevent them from drinking 
the health of the apostolic lang^ instead of em- 
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peror, which is to us an unconstitutional title ; 
and this revival of the old constitution was sa- 
luted by the most enthusiastic applause. The 
Archbishop of Eger even had the courage to 
make a very significant allusion to those two 
vordfl^ '* kge etjide^^* the &voiurite motto of the 
Hapsbui^ ; and you know well that the dynasty 
has not observed either the law which ought to 
be its rule, nor good faith^ as it has trodden 

« 

under fixit the solenm oath it took to observe 
the constitution. 

Once more, only a few days since (23rd No- 
vember last), at the opening of the Transyl- 
vaniau Museum, at Kolosvar, the most con- 
siderable men of the two countries came in 
great numbers to show the patriotism and 
public spirit which animates them. I cannot 
give here any adequate account of the public 
rejdcings on that occasion. Hungary and her 
sister country are, pear excellence^ the land of 
merry feasts and eloquent toasts, torchlight 
serenades, all accompanied by national music 
and tricolour flags. I shall only notice this 
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solemnity in a national and political point of 
view. 

You must know, in the first place, that with 
us all public institutions owe their existence to 
the patriotism and munificence of individuab. 
Tbe government has never founded anything. 
This museum is also the work of voluntary 
contributions, and it might have been inau- 
gurated years ago, had it not been compelled 
to await the permission of the minister at 
Vienna. The opening of the museum was 
therefore a victory of patriotism over the suUen 
ill-will of the government Moreover, as it took 
place in presence of the representatives of the 
two countries, erewhile united, this manifestation 
signified that the countries, though politically 
separated, still felt themselves indissolubly bound 
together, both morally and intellectually. Then 
the first act of the founders of the museum was 
another triumph. The ministry, on its consent, 
which was most reluctantly given, left the point 
undecided as to what language should be used in 
the affiurs of the museum, no doubt relying upon 
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the memben of Saxon and Wallach origin. 
Welly the 383 founders in the ballot all voted 
for the Hungarian language,— even Prince Lich- 
tenstein, Lieutenant-General and Governor of 
Transylvania; he perhaps foresaw that if he 
voted for the Grerman language, his vote would 
have stood alone. 

Be oouvinced of two truths, sir. First, that 
the sentiments of nationality, independence, and 
love of liberty have never ceased to exist in 
Hungary, though, for a time, it was useless and 
dangerous to give them expression. Secondly, 
that tiie Hungarians are now eager to take ad- 
vantage of every opening to proclaim those sen- 
timents. 

In support of tiie former assertion, I will 
adduce an historical and statistical fact The 
dynasty of the Hapsburgs, in its supreme hatred 
of die Hungarian race, which was tiie head and 
arm of the insurrection of 1848, thinking it 
possible to demonstrate to all Europe by indis- 
putable figures the great minority of this (to 
them) accu r sed race, and to make it a prey 
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to the vengeance of the other races which they 
had succeeded in exciting, ordered a general 
census in 1850-51, and employed for the pur- 
pose none but foreigners sent designedly from 
other provinces. Each individual was sub- 
jected to an interrogatory of the most vexatious 
kind ; and every man was entered as a German, 
a Slave, a Serb, a Wallak, or a Jew, who, 
although he declared himself a Hungarian, did 
not speak that language well, or whose name 
betrayed another origin, whereas, if any cringing 
Hungarian declared himself a Slave or a Ger^ 
man, his word was taken at once. Lasdy, after 
nine mouths of this new kind of national inqui- 
sition, they were obliged to acknowledge that 
the Hungarians amounted to nine millions. Of 
course this census was at once annulled, and 
another was taken by the military officials. This 
time the result was rather more favourable to 
the ministry, as only 79300,000 Hungarians 
were found. How shall we explain this general 
eagerness of the inhabitants of the country, im- 
mediately after the defeat of the Hungarians, to 
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enter themselves under that designation in the 
rq^isters of the state ? Assuredly, it could not 
be owing to the fact of that name being either 
honorific or aristocratic; formerly, it is true, 
such was the case : but the real cause will be 
ibimd in this circumstance, that even among the 
hostile races, a great number of persons, being 
convinced that the Austrian system is both anti- 
constitutional and illiberal, determined to enter 
dieir protest against it by declaring themselves 
Hungarians. 

To prove the second assertion it would be 
necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
events of every day which happen in public or 
private society ; to relate with what noble pride 
the men wear the broad-brimmed hat and fea- 
thers, or the belaced attUas; how they speak 
aloud in Hungarian when Austrian officers are 
near; how they shun, detest, and haughtily 
overlook the foreign officials, who, though well 
paid by their government, are most unhappy in 
their posts, and are only anxious to get back 
home again; — to tell you, in short, how the 
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aristocracy, the greatest landowners in Europe, 
stand aloof from the govemmenti so that, nu- 
merous as they are, not two in a hundred will 
accept any office whatever. 

I will only mention the petition of the stu- 
dents of the University of Pesth, who, to the 
number of six hundred, belonging to all the dif- 
ferent races who inhabit Hungary, signed a 
petition for the introduction of the Hungarian 
language as the medium of instruction, alleging, 
as a reason, that they could not understand 
either Latin or German. They carried the 
petition to Vienna, where they not only were 
not received by either the emperor or the 
minister, but were immediately sent back to 
Pesth, and will, no doubt, be expelled the Uni- 
versity, if they are not already. 

You must not suppose^ however, that national 
progress, in an intellectual point of view, has 
been altogether arrested. By no means. A 
vigorous mind cannot remain stationary; the 
labour continues, but takes another direction. 
The Hungarians, seeing the career of political 
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activity closed against them, turned their atten- 
tion to literary efforts. They felt that if they 
could not strengthen their nationality by expan- 
sion outwardsi they were bound to guarantee it, 
perhaps save it, by internal consolidation, by 
giving it an intrinsic value, by making their 
language and literature the receptacle of all the 
arts and sciences. In fact, if our literature 
cannot boast since 1849 any new masterpieces 
in poetry, philosophy,' or politics, which was 
hardly to be expected in the oppressive atmo- 
sphere where it vegetates, it is at least indis- 
putable that it has gained in extent and variety, 
and has a greatly-increased proportion both of 
readers and authors. Between 1854 and 1859 
the number of journals of all kinds increased to 
55, which. is more than existed before 1848; 
but the number of subscribers and readers has 
increased in a sixfold ratio ; and, what is most 
impcnrtant, the passion for reading has extended 
to the people even in the remotest villages. 

In fine, our literature is at present a tree 
which, while spreading its branches far and 
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wide, has taken deep root ir the mass of the 
people. In that lies the great strength of our 

nationality; no tempest can henceforth up- 

* 

root it 

It would not be, indeed, at all surprising if 
some apologist of the Austrians should ascribe 
to his patrons the merit of this extraordinary 
development 

This is the proper place for proclaiming a 
truth which the Panslavists and certain German 
writers corrupted by Austria have endeavoured 
to deny, namely, that whilst the Hungarians 
were anxious to protect their own nationality 
by all legitimate means, they never attempted to 
oppress or absorb any other nationality. Our 
whole history bears testimony to the truth of 
this assertion. What race distinct from the 
Hungarian has disappeared from Hungary 
during the last ten centuries ? None whatever. 
Is there a single one which is not as numerous 
and entire as when each of them first settled 
there ? There is not And have those which 
the victorious Hungarians found in the country 
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been absorbed, or have their numbers dimi- 
nished ? Certainly not. If there are countries 
in Hungary whose population has changed its 
language, that has happened to the Hungarians 
alone» as the history of the country places 
beyond all doubt, and by this peculiar circum- 
stance, that many villages, districts, and fitmi- 
lies formerly Hungarian are so at pre' ent only 
in name. 

The Hungarians have always shown sincere 
respect and true sympathy for the Germans. 
The object of their hatred is Austria, or rather 
the reigning dynasty. Why should we dislike 
the Gkrmans? Are we not chiefly indebted 
to them for our literary and intellectual culture ? 
Were they not our masters in the sciences, arts, 
and manufactures? Have not our youth for 
the last three years studied in the German 
universities, and returned home with rich 
stores of knowledge, as bees, laden with honey, 
fly back to their hives from the flowery flelds ? 
And those who have settled in our country, 
have diey not won our respect, confidence, and 
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admiration by the purity of their morals, the 
mildness of their characters, their sober and 
regular lives, their pix)gress in agriculture, and 
all the useful arts, in which they have set us 
excellent examples? Add to this, sir, that the 
Germans sincerely love their adopted country, 
that they have completely identified themselves 
with its dearest interests ; though still remain- 
ing Germans as to language, they are Hun- 
garians in heart Thus, in 1848-49, the Ger^ 
mans, with very few exceptions, were most ardent 
defenders of liberty and national independence. 

Assuredly, if there is any country where the 
German name is venerated, it is Hungary. A 
German settled in Hungary, and having there 
completed his political education, grafts the 
merits of the citizen on those of the man. As 
a virtuous man, he not only makes a good use 
of liberty, but as a courageous citiisen he joins 
us in bravely defending it 

The German element, though numerically of 
lit^^e importance, will always exert a salutary 
influence on the mass of the other populations 

F 
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of Hungary, but solely on the condition of 
resting satisfied with the moral influence which 
is the natural concomitant of superior intelli- 
gence and civilization. That influence must 
be, on the one hand, limited to the degree of 
superiority of one race, and freely and spon- 
taneously accepted by the others. But Austria 
does not so understand the matter. In her 
imperious humour, she would have the German 
element absorb, tyrannize^ and crush the others. 
Is it then astonishing that she meets with, 
stubborn resistance ? Would it be at all strange 
if the natural sympathies of the other races 
should be changed into profound hatred of the 
Germans? Is not the defence of one*s own 
nationality a duty, nay, an instinct, as natural 
in a people as the defence of his own person on 
the part of an individual ? 

The history of Hungary will furnish ample 
proof of the assertion, that a people may be 
denationalised by mild treatment, but will reso- 
lutely repel all violent means. Maria Theresa, 
during her long reign, by dint of royal flattery. 
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winning manners, intermarriages of Hungarian 
and German families, and well-calculated invi- 
tations of our principal nobles to a court ex- 
clusively German, had well-nigh succeeded in 
denationalizing the Hun^rian aristocracy. It 
is impossible to say what Hungary would have 
become if the reign of Maria Theresa had 
lasted much longer. But when her son, Jo- 
seph 11^ bent on rapidly completing the work 
so cleverly begun, had recourse to despotic 
means for the purpose, he suddenly aroused 
the spirit of nationality, and thus led to our 
revival as a nation. Under his mother, our 
nationality was in reality disappearing at a 
rapid rate, yet not a complaint was heard on 
the subject But under Joseph II., when the 
danger was &r less, a feeling of hatred towards 
Germans became almost universal. 

If such is not the case at the present moment, 
it is because the people are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to distinguish between the gavemmental 
and p€pular German elements. Should the 
tyrannical oppression of the former still con- 

f2 
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tiirne, the government alone is to blame if the 
sympathies of the other races towards the Grer- 
mans daily grow weaker. Sometimes the only 
means of safety is a general attack on the 
enemy with all one's forces. 

But it appears to me that the state of things 
between the government and the Protestants is 
the most critical. The first conflict will pro- 
bably arise in that quarter. With the Protest- 
ants the question relates to free teaching and 
religious liberty, which are indissolubly united 
with political and national liberty. They ap- 
peal to reasons which admit of no reply : the 
principle of their religion; the ancient laws 
which guarantee it; formal treaties of an in- 
ternational character, aanctioned by other Eur<h 
peon pawerSj as England and Holland; and, 
lastly, the continuous exercise and peaceful pos- 
session of the most complete liberty in every- 
thing connected with their schools and religion. 
And, please to observe, that in their complaints 
and pretensions they are sincerely supported by 
tlie Catholics and orthodox Greeks, with a view 
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to the happy consequences for themselves which 
will certainly result from the victory of their 
Protestant brethren. 

The government itself seems to have felt 
that the most pressing danger was arising on 
this side ; for, notwithstanding its promises made 
after the Italian war, it has not yet remedied 
any grievances but those of the Protestants. 
This explains the publication of the decree of 
1st September last. I mean the Imperial 
patent, wliich was to serve as a rule for the 
Protestants in their ecclesiastical affairs. Its 
eminently liberal provisions caused universal 
surprise. Foreign journals, especially those of 
Grermany, extolled them to the skies, declaring 
that the German Protestants themselves did not 
possess a constitution so perfect and liberal, 
which could only be compared to that of the 
happy Presbyterians of Scotland. The system 
is, indeed, admirable, based on universal suf- 
frage, uniting in beauteous harmony the most 
perfect order with the utniost individual liberty. 
But there is one thing that people in general 
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did not seem to know. Does this system really 
proceed from Austria? It docs not; it is 
merely the restitution of the rights and demo- 
cratic organization which the Hungarian Pro- 
testants enjoyed from the Reformation down- 
wards, and which were guaranteed to them by 
the treaty of Vienna in 1606) that of Lints in 
1645, agun by that of Szathmir-Ncmeti in 
171 19 and by many general laws of the State. 
Thus all that is liberal and good in this docu- 
ment belongs purely and amply to Hungary; 
what is bad and Jesuitical — and there is plenty 
of that— is of Austrian origin. 

The Protestants consequently refused to ac- 
cept the patent, on the ground that it contained 
a radical defect Did the emperor restore 
their rights as such? By no means: he pro- 
posed graciously to grant them a constitution, 
which implied that he retained the power to 
revoke or modify it at his pleasure. To prove 
his plenary authority, he introduced certain 
changes; he arbitnurily modified the old his- 
torical Bubdivisioos ; he would have the bishops. 
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archdeacons, as well as other influential digni- 
taries, paid by the State; a principle diame- 
trically opposed to that of Protestantism, which 
insists upon the most complete separation be- 
tween Church and State. The Church insists 
on bearing all her own expenses, but she also 
insists on being perfectly independent The 
Protestants also asked what guarantee they had 
that this constitution so granted would be faith- 
fully observed by the Government ? what were 
to be the limits of the right of royal supervision, 
formerly acknowledged and accepted by them- 
selves? but then it was efficaciously controlled 
by the civil laws, by the political constitution of 
the country, and by the free institutions which 
no longer exist 

Immediately after the publication of the said 
patent, the assemblies of districts and dioceses 
everywhere met, at Kesmdrk, Papa, Debreczen, 
Posony, Miskdlcz, Pesth, and elsewhere, and 
after solemn debates in the presence of hundreds 
of persons, they drew up, in the most cate- 
gorical terms, remonstrances to the emperor, 
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declaring that they could not accept the imperial 

patent — \ 

Because its mode of establishment had no 
basis — ^neither real, inasmuch as the Protestants » 

whom it concerns had not been consulted ; nor 
formal (and it is an axiom of jurisprudence: 
jFVrma dot esse rei)f since it is granted asaroyal 
fiiTour, and altogether ignores the ancient rights 
of the ProtestantSi rights secured to them not 
only by laws, but also by treaties ; 

Because it tends to annul the autonomy of 
internal legislation and administration ; further, 
tliat it infiinges the liberty of universal sufirage 
iir the Church ; 

Because it usurps a right which does not be- 
long to the State, by interfering with the internal 
organisation of the Church ; 

Because it gives a dangerous extension to the 
supervision of the government, restricts the 
publicity of the debates of the assemblies, and 
aims at acquiring undue influence by giving 
salaries to the dignitaries of the Church ; 

Because l^ new and arbitrary subdivisiras it 
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destroys the old subdivisioncfy which are them- 
selves closely united by a thousand moral and 
material interests ; 

And lastly, because, by making the validity 
of the electors and statutes dependent on the 
previous consent of the government, it would 
deprive the Protestant Church of that sove- 
reignty which is the very essence and principle 
of its life — a sovereignty recognized by law as 
well as treaties, and which the Protestant 
Church had possessed for more than three 
centuries. 

If it is true that the Protestants have already 
seen gloomier days under Rodolph, Ferdi- 
nand II. and III., and Leopold L, when they 
were tortured, plundered, decapitated, sent to 
the galleys at Naples, or driven to conversion 
by dragonnades ; when their children were taken 
from them to be reared in the Catholic faith ; 
when their goods were confiscated, their schools 
closed, their churches devoted to the Catholic 
worship— persecutions, of which M. Michiels^ in 
his 'Secret History of the Austrian Grovem- 

f8 
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menti' has drawn a picture so horrible from its 
troth that it appears to be exaggerated: it is 
equally true that the character of these odious 
acts differs essentially firom the attempts of the 
present government; for then the persons of 
Protestants were persecuted rather than the 
principles of Protestantism ; then there was no 
attempt to interfere in the government of the 
Church; whereas at present the government 
claims a right to prescribe the mtemal form and 
constitution of the Protestant Church. It is clear 
as the sun at noonday, however, that as the 
Catholic Church is alone competent for all that 
concerns her organization, so the Protestant 
Church is and ought to be sovereign in her own 
a&irs. . 

The Hungarians, having always lived under 
a constitution, possess great aptitude in drawing 
up remonstrances of all kinds. The documents 
are couched in the firmest language without 
being disrespectful; they express die whole 
truth without wounding the self-love or dignity 
of die person to whom they are addressed ; they 
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do Dot offend the dignity of the govereign, nor 
forget the self-respect which becomes every free 
man. The Hungarians were always accus- 
tomed to say what they thought: for that 
reason they never conspired; all their history 
proves this fact; but if their remonstrances 
were unheeded, they openly took up arms. 

If, however, these representations were written 
in moderate, calm, and dig^nified language, the 
discussions which preceded them were very 
stormy. " Vitam et sanguinem pro pairia^** his- 
torical words which must remind the dynasty 
of the epoch when, saying Pro rege instead of 
Pro patria^ the Hungarians saved the empire 
under Maria Theresa. After these sittings 
there were patriotic banquets attended by four 
or five hundred persons, not exclusively Pro- 
testants, but also Catholics and Grreeks, both 
priests and laymen, who all heartily jomed in 
applauding the patriotic and enthusiastic toasts 
of their brethren. 

This is how the people appropriate and 
practise the imperial device **Veribu8 unitia,'^ 
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giving it a meaning diametrically opposite to 
that in which the emperor understands it 

It is evident, from what I have now told 
you, that Hungary is decidedly weary of the 
humiliating situation which has been forced 
upon her, and that henceforth she will not 
submit to be treated as a conquered country. 
She is now moake. An electric spark has 
'passed from one extremity to the other: she 
already speaks, a sure sign that she is ready 
to act Happily the internal reconciliation is 
iiilly accomplished: Croats and Hungarians, 
Wallaks and Slaves, Serfs and Ruthenes, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Greeks of both communions, 
under their common oppressor, have recognused 
each other as brethren: the momentary arti- 
ficial discord has given place to earnest fellow- 
diip. These two words, Ccwfitry and Liberty^ 
eclipse all other ccmsiderations. 

Tou must know that Hungary has never 
attempted to create fw herself an exceptional 
position: she wanted liberty/:^ all thepramneea 
of the emfin no teas than far kgtmUf. Bead 
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what she put forth in her programme of 1847 : 
'* We are persuaded that if the hereditary states 
were to become constitutional nations^ and if the 
government which rules the monarchy were ani- 
mated with a parliamentary spirit, our interests 
and theirs^ which are now often divided, some 
times even opposed, would be easily conciliated.** 
Hungary has always felt, even when she alone 
enjoyed constitutional liberty, that she had an 
interest in seeing the whole Austrian empire 
possessed of the same advantages; she, there- 
fore, availing herself of her peculiar position, 
unceasingly raised her voice to plead in favour 
of the liberty of the other provinces. 

The people of these provinces well under- 
stood this formerly : all their hopes were con- 
sequently centred in Hungary; she was the 
light of all the nations subject to the Austrian 
yoke. If in those days their treatment was less 
despotic, the cause lay in the fiict that free 
Hungary must necessarily, by her example, 
mitigate the rigours of the government in those 
provinces^ even where it was free to act in an 
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arbitrary manner. This importance of Hun- 
gary was well appreciated in 1848 by the states 
of Bohemia, which addressed the Hungarian 
Diet as follows : — 

*' All the population of Austria are watching 
with redoubled attention to see what Hungary 
will do^ for they know well that their own 
present and future lot both depend on what 
occurs there. The inhabitants of Hungary, 
naturally energetic, have been less subjected 
to a systematic pupilage and mental slavery. 
They have preserved entire the inestimable 
treasure of liberty^ and especially of self 'govern- 
ment and patriotism. 

** But it is in proportion to her strength and 
resources thai Hungary is. now called to exereiae 
the most decisive influence on the whole policy of 
Austria^ and especially to act in her own 
bterest, in order that the written and con- 
stitutional law may be truly and sincerely 
applied, so that henceforth, not only Hungary, 
hut the whole empire^ may be ruled in a consti- 
tQtMMial spirit'' 
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Such 18 the importance of Hungary in the 
Austrian empire. 

Is she oppressed? then all the other pro* 
vinces are oppressed also. 

Is she stirring? then all the others look to- 
wards her with hope. 

And if she becomes free, all the others must 
necessarily become free with her. 



SIXTH LETTER. 

Allow me, sir, to return once more to the im- 
portant question of nationality, for it is on that 
point our movement of 1848 is least understood 
in foreign countries. If it is indisputable that 
the genera] opinion of Europe was then alto- 
gether &vourable to us, considering us as a 
people who, in accordance with the glorious 
traditions of our ancestors, were heroically 
stni^ling for liberty, it is also true that some few 
accused us of having oppressed other races, of 
having respected the grand principle of nation- 
ality only just when it suited our own interests ; 
in short, of having, as conquerors, set historical 
rig^t above the rig^t of nationality. 

TluB aocosation, at once false and odious. 
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invented and propagated by the Panslavists and 
Austria, met with no credit either in America 
or England ; some few in Germany and Italy 
were inclined to believe it, but in France there 
were many who thought it true. 

I might demonstrate the falseness of this 
assertion in two ways. First, by appealing to 
history, and laying before you the particular 
facts which, in the course of centuries, clearly 
explain the progress, natural, pacific, and con- 
tinual, of the Hungarian element, without its 
ever having, by the way, prevented or obstructed 
the development of other nationalities. Se- 
condly, I might prove it logicially, by showing 
that the very spirit and nature of our constitu- 
tion would render any such oppression alto- 
gether impossible. 

As brevity is an indispensable characteristic 
of a letter, I have chosen the latter method, 
and I trust you will find it quite conclusive. 

At the very earliest foundation of the Chris- 
tian kingdom of Hungary, you see rising before 
you the majestic figure of St. Stephen, the first 
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king of Hungary, who not only became the 
aposde of the people he led, not only gave a 
liberal oonstitation to the country he had con- 
quered, but at the same time, 1014, proclaimed 
the great principle of nationalityi which ever 
abce that remote period has been with us a 
rule most scrupulously followed. In a parainesis 
in which he recapitulates the paternal counsels 
that he gave to his son Prince Emeric, he 
says: — 

'« Unius linguae, uniusque moris regnum im- 
becile et fragile est • . . Qub Gr»cus 
regeret Latinos Grsecis moribus, aut quis La- 
tinus Gtsdcos Latinis regeret moribus ? Nullus/* 
(In English : A kingdom of only one lang^uage 
or custom is weak and unstable. What Greek 
would govern Latins according to Greek cus- 
toms, or what Latin would govern Greeks 
according to Latin customs ? No one.") 

Such is the language used by the founder of 
our liberty, our religion, our state; and its 
meaning as to nationalities cannot be misunder- 
stood. It is probable that, like a true states- 
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man, he only thought of the iact that many 
different races were settled in his kingdom; 
but at all events, his language raises the fact 
to the dignity of a great political principle. 
And, indeed, the practical application has per- 
fectly corresponded with the theory, for I am 
acquainted with no other ancient constitution 
which gives so much liberty and latitude to 
diverse nationalities as does the Hungarian, 
which even invites nationalities to develop 
themselves. 

To convince you of this, I have no occasion 
to enter into details; it will be sufficient to 
define the peculiar genius and distinctive cha- 
racter of our constitution. He who knows the 
seed can tell what the crop will be ; and he who 
knows a principle may readily deduce its neces- 
sary consequences. 

One of the features of our constitution was 
tmitm, as opposed to the principle of uniformity. 
Whenever Hungary inclined towards the lat> 
ter, and its natural corollary, centralization, she 
began to decline. Our uniati was purely politi- 
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cal, and was exclusively embodied in two insti- 
tutions — the Crcwn^ which represented the idea 
of sovereigntyi and the Diet^ which represented 
the rights of the nation. With us, kings were 
not sovereigns tOl they had been crowned, on 
which occasion they had to accept the constitu- 
tional conditions connected with that ceremony. 
It even happened that, when we had no king^ 
all the rights and duties of sovereignty were 
always exercised in the name of the crown. 
Then, again, the mission of the Diet differed 
from that of the legislatures of other countries. 
It was more limited in some respects, and less 
in others. Its power, as compared with the 
king^s^ was greater, inasmuch as in certain spe- 
cified cases it shared the executive and judicial 
power with him. But with r^^rd to the pro- 
vinces and the local autonomies, its power was 
much more restricted. For you must know 
that Hungary was composed of several provinces, 
having their several diets, in which the local 
affiurs of each were discussed. It was only in 
the general diet diat all the provinces and the 
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different races met together, and it was there 
only, in that point of unions free and purely 
political^ that the life of the State as such was 
really perceptible. 

Another distinctive feature, not less import- 
ant, of our constitation was the respect of 
individtuU rights. With us the idea of the 
State did not exist in the antique or French 
sense of the word. The State did not, with us, 
absorb the individual ; on the contrary, it might 
be asserted that the right of the individual stood 
above the right of the State. I might cite 
many striking instances of the jealousy with 
which the liberty of the person was watched 
over in all the relations of social and political 
life. It was thought better to incur some dan- 
ger for one's personal interests than to be too 
much circumscribed by laws. You must have 
noticed that Hungary, under the Hapsburgs, 
has almost ceased to exist as a nation of the 
European &mily, but at home, as a citizen, a 
Hungarian was as free as an Englishman. 
Until 1849, even Austria never dared to in- 
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his personal liberty. The people have 
never with us allowed themselves to be ab- 
soibed by that monstrous and sterile idea of the 
State, which wants to be all in all. They have 
set above the State the rights of nations as races, 
and above these the personal rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

A third peculiar characteristic feature of our 
constitution consisted in the universality, or 
rather generality^ of its legal dispositions. That 
is a moral perfection, a political quality which 
raises our constitution above all those of the 
same epoch. Whilst other conquering nations 
made two codes, one for themselves, the other 
for the conquered, the Hungarians spontaneously 
gave a general character to their laws. In the 
middle ages, everywhere else, personal legisla- 
tion prevailed ; that is, the laws were different 
for different races ; but the Hungarians adopted 
finom the beginning territorial legislation, that 
is to say, all the inhabitants of the same king- 
dom were subject to the same laws, without any 
rogaid to nationality. History tells us that in 
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Spain, Italy, England, and nearly every country 
of Europe, there were within the same limits 
two populations under two different laws, to 
one of M'honi exclusively belonged all real pro* 
perty, high office, military rank ; and in many 
cases intermarriages between the classes so sepa- 
rated were strictly forbidden though both were 
equally Christians. With such nations it may, 
therefore, be said that the laws, instead of being 
of a general nature, were in reality only private 
laws. In Hungary, on the contrary, all the 
inhabitants were amenable, the victors as well 
as the vanquished; and if at divers epochs, 
privileges of nobility separated them into castes, 
one thing is certain, that difference of origin or 
race had nothing to do with that classification. 

But the most important characteristic of our 
constitution, as r^ards the free national develop- 
ment of each race, is our nmnicqKd auicmmy. 
This institution, peculiar to Hungary, for we 
did not borrow it from any other country, is 
most perfect in its arrangements, considered 
with regard to its political importance. Has 
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every individual the meansi leisure, or talents 
required to take part in afiairs of State ? Cer- 
tainly not Well, then, the great country dis- 
members itself if we may so say, into a number 
of small countries, which may be called either 
counties or departments, and ihere all talent 
and activity, however unpretending, finds an 
opportunity of being useful. One might say, 
indeed, that the State, thus subdivided, goes 
from house to house, to every citisen, ofiering 

liberty of action, so that all may contribute to 
the public welfare without absenting themselves 

from home. 

In &ct, there is a vast difierence between the 

old constitutions^ styled historical, and the new 

ones, which might rather be called naminoL A 

coostitiition is really valuable only in so &r as it 

confers actual, not illusory rights on the citizens 

and the nation. Ours gave us tangible rights, 

of which every citizen could and ou^ht to avail 

himself Their effects were felt even in 'the 

DOD-privil^ged classes. Our constitutional life 

was like the son, whose warmth is felt from 
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afar; while the modern ones rather resemble 
the moon, which gives but a feeble light, and 
warms nobody. It is true they enounce grand 
principles, which are of no avai] to the people, 
whereas our constitution, like your English con- 
stitution, is somewhat antiquated. There is little 
symmetry in its various parts, and each portion 
of the edifice bears the stamp of the epoch 
when it was added. As a whole, I admit it is 
not very fine, but it is useful, practical, national, 
satisfying all the requirements of finee men. In 
short, while other constitutions dazde people 
with grand but sterile principles^ oura has given 
us substantial rights available for actual use. 

« 

If the sovereignty of the crown and the gene- 
ral legislation of the Diet form the basis of the 
tmian which makes Hungary a great state, the 
free municipal autonomy gives it, on the other 
hand, the character of a perfect federation. 
And who can deny that this federation is the 
form best adapted to a state inhabited by dif- 
ferent nations? It would be very difficult to 
decide whether it was wise foresight or natural 
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instinct which led the Hungarians to adopt this 
marvellous oiganisation. At all events, the fact 
is indisputable that it was the one best suited 
to the circumstances of the country, because it 
left each race the necessary freedom and space 
for its national development in proportion to its 
numbersi its vitality, and moral energy. 

I will now endeavour to describe to you how 
naturally the communes and counties were 
formed amongst us. They are all of primitive 
and historical origin. You know the geogra- 
phical conformation of Hungary, consequently 
you must be well aware that though there are 
small national fractions surrounded by great 
masses belonging to other races, yet it most 
finequently happens that each race is concen- 
trated in the same part of the country. They 
are mostly famUiea of the same origin which 
form the eommunef and govern themselves in full 
liberty. A number of neighbouring conununes, 
all of the same race, form a county^ which ad- 
ministers its aflhirs with such extensive powers 
that it may almost be regarded as a state within 
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the State. Please to observe that in all county 
assemblies the electors were present in person, 
not by depaty; consequently each individual, no 
matter of what race, not only had an oppor- 
tunity of defending his interests and his rights, 
expressing his opinions and principles, but also 
of making known his national aspiraiiana and 
tendencies. Therefore, if the majority of com- 
munes belonged to a certain nationality^ and if 
the majority wished to transact the business of 
the assembly in its own language, and give pre- 
dominance to their national spirit, pray who 
could prevent it ? No one, certainly. Again, 
suppose the majority of the counties had, by 
their deputies, demanded at the General Diet 
to replace the legislative and administrative lan- 
guage by the Wallak, the Slave, or the Grerman 
language, was there any legal means of opposing 
it? I say there certainly was not In fine, I 
can assure you, with a safe conscience, that for 
protecting or developing any nationality, how* 
ever insignificant in point of numbers, no con- 
stitution in Europe offiered so many guarantees 

o2 
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as oar municipal autonomy (alike in communes, 
towns, and counties). Consequently, if neither 
race took a dvantage of it, the ^use cannot be 
the ab sence of libe rty, but of the will or eneigy 
to do so. 

What I have above stated I will now reca- 
pitukte as follows : — 

The origin of Hungary, it is true, was con- 
quest, but in the course of centuries that prin- 
ciple has been replaced hjfree union. Whilst 
in all other instances the conquering nation and 
the conquered both sunk ere long under a despot- 
ism, with us, till 1849, conquerors and conquered 
shared together equal civil and political rights. 
AU the inhabitants were children of the same 
country, all obeyed the same laws. The rights 
of the individual were not, with us, sacrificed to 
the idea, to the omnipotence of the State. On 
the contnury, our whole constitution chiefly 
aimed at guaranteeing the firee action and rights 
of mdividuals. If there have been in Hungary 
epochs when political rights were not common 
to aOt the enjoyment of such rights never de- 
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pended on considerations of origin, and no man 
was excluded from them on the ground of his 
belonging to this or that nationality. On the 
contrary, our municipal autonomy is the organ- 
ization most in harmony with the principle of 
nationality. It is the precise form best adapted 
to allow of its free development This muni* 
cipal autonomy admits the groups of men and 
races as they come, and, preserving their primi- 
tive types unchanged, forms them into political 
bodies, communes, or towns, giving them the 
liberty, not only of selfgovemment, but of living 
a national life; and then collects them into 
counties^ nothing; absolutely nothing, does pre- 
vent their national life in that higher sphere 
from being developed in full liberty. 

From all these considerations, I trust I shall 
be allowed to affirm that the principle, the na^ 
ture even of our constitution, is not calculated 
for the oppression of non-Hungarian nationali- 
ties ; but what is more, from its very essence our 
constitution even renders oppression absolutely 
impossible. 
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Should yoQ object, diat a good theory is often 
ibond wanting in practice, I should only have to 
enumerate historical fiusts to prove the agree- 
ment which has ever existed amongst us between 
the principle and its applications; but that would 
require fiur more space than I have at my dis- 
posal here. I will therefore merely present a 
few observations. 

\ In the first places I confess that the histariecU 
superiority of the Hungarian race existed ; but it 
is necessary to define the exact value of the 
word This mg^mmJty was d$ f<uio^ not d^ 
jwraf it was not the laws, but history and usage 
alone which created it The reason of this 
superiority may be found in diven real merits : 
it was the Hungarians who first conquered the 
country, who of several small and separate 
provinces formed a single state, who gave their 
name to the monarchy, and endowed the king* 
dom with a constitution. In shorty they were 
the militant race^ and, consequently, the aris- 
tocmcy c^ the country. While the other races 
eultivatad their land in peace and quietness, the 
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Hungarian race shed their blood as well when it 
was necessary to defend the country against the 
invasions of the Tartars, Mongols, and Turks, 
as when the despotism of the Gennan element 
had to be resisted. You will admit that such a 
mission was difficult, full of perils, and called 
for great sacrifices. But is it wonderfiil that 
glory attended it, and that great moral influence 
and considerable political authority were its 
reward ? Is it surprising that the name ^ Hun- 
garian/' which was at first applied to a race, 
should have subsequently become honorable and 
general to such a degree that the Croats in 
1741 (sec Corpus Jaria Bungaricif 1741, 
Art LXI.) demanded that a law should be 
passed for extending the name of ** Hunga- 
rians ** to them for the future ? 

But it is precisely from this superiority spon- 
taneously recognized by the other races iihat I 
intend to draw a conclusive aigument That 
you may the better appreciate it^ I add that / 

previous to 1848 the nobles (very numerous 
us) had alone the enjoyment of political 
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rights. The nobility, however, induded per- 
sons belonging to all the races setded in Hun- 
gary. It is trae that in this class the Hungarian 
spirit was predominant; but the laws had 
nothing to do with this, it was the traditional 
sjnrit of the body. It is, therefore, evident that 
our aristocratic organization was the base of the 
Hungarian dement, and the surest means of 
developing it Well, in 1848 we sacrificed this 
immense historical advantage in fitvour of general 
Bberty; we relinquished our aristocratic power 
to the advantage of democratic principles, on 
which ground the Hungarian element, though 
stiU a majority as compared with each race 
taken separately, was a minority compared with 
all the other races united. 

Toa see, then, diat the Hungarian race, in 
1848^ spontaneously relinquished the advan- 
tageous position assigned to it, not by the laws, 
but by custom and universal consent; and, 
though fully aware that the aristocratic form 
was ibr its nationality an impregnable citadel, it 
willing^ gave it up^ and preferred risking^ not 
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its prepoDderance or domination, but almost its 
existence, in order to establish the popvlar liberty 
of the whole mass of citixens. 

Do you not think it very astonishing, sir, that 
in presence of this act, rather imprudent than 
magnanimous on our part^ the other races should 
still lend an ear to the deceptive promises of 
Austria? Had they not already every neces- 
sary latitude for manifesting their national as- 
pirations ? Had they not recentiy obtained the 
utmost political liberty? Had they not seen 
that their brethren m the other Austrian pro- 
vmces had been Germanized for centuries by the 
most violent means ? I have, however, already 
explained, in a preceding letter, tiiat a part of 
these races were forced into insurrection by 
Austria, and that the other, the truly national 
portion, aspired to a union with their brethren 
beyond the limits of the empire. Austria, for- 
getting that this tendency would lead ultimately 
to her own dismemberment, was blind enough to 
encourage it, whereas the whole Hungarian race, 
being within the kingdom, could never gravitate 

o3 
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towards any external point of attraction, 
consideration ought to have shown Austria the 
double importance of the Hungarian element. 

But I will even go farther. I will endeavour 
to resume the historical facts in a few propositions 
which I think irrefutable. 

1. My first propocdtion is : That there never 
was any legal difference^ in any respect what- 
ever, between the Hungarians, as conquerors, 
and the aborigines of the country, whom they 
subdued. The Hungarian did not long look 
upon himself as a conqueror ; the others soon 
had reascm to forget that they had been con- 
quered. 

Never was it seen in Hungary, as at Bome, 
in France, and in England, where the Italians 
by the Romans, the Gauls by the Franks, the 
Anglo-Saxons by the Normans, were peremp- 
torily excluded from all high offices and digni* 
ties. As early as St Stephen, the highest dig- 
nities, military and ecdesiastici were oflen held 
by fitmilies of foreign origm. We see in after 
times that men not of Hungarian blood were 
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named to the highest offices in the land : Belus 
(Palatine in 1272) was a Serb; Myze (Palatine 
in 1289) was a Bulgarian; Gara (Palatine in 
1455) was a Croat; Stibor (Woiwode of Tran- 
sylvania) was a Slavonian ; Frangepan (Ban 
of Croatia) was an Italian; Cilley (Viceroy) 
was a Grerman. Our kings made grants of land, 
and gave titles of nobility to citizens of merit 
without any regard to race or origin. Thus we 

see that the king, iu 1224, conferred almost 
royal privileges on Zorian, Dobrogost, Yleham, 
Zladok, VrankOi Bias, Fridrichi Damian, Vest, 
all names denoting Wallak, Slave, Croat, Grer> 
mkn, or Bulgarian families. That this equitable 
principle presided in the distribution of all pri- 
vileges is fully proved by the state of things 
existing at the present day. It will be ibund, 
on examination, that in all the countries where 
the population is Hungarian the nobles also 
belong to that race ; and where the people are 
Wallak or Slave, Croat or Seih^ the nobility 
also belongs to the predominant race. 
2. My second proposition is, that to the 
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pioTmces which were added to the state at a 
aubeequent period, aa well as to the colonies 
which afterwards immigrated into Hungary, 
tee gone more righte than we reserved far our- 
eehea. 

Among the annexed provinces I will only 
cite Croatia as an example. Ever since the 
devendi century Croatia has formed an integral 
part of Hungary. Besides participating in the 
advantages of our constitution, we ^consented 
that she should retain her own Diet : the in- 
habitants were exempted from lodging troops ; 
they only paid half the amount of taxes ; they 
were allowed to exclude all Protestants from 
their territory; their autonomy, more than 
municipal, for it was provmcial» was scru* 
puloudy respected by us for eight centuries; 
we even endured, from love of concord, though 
widi reluctance, their religious intolerance, their 
exclusive particularism, — ^parts of their consti- 
tutioa un&voorable to progress. Croatia thus 
formed a kind of imperium in mperio^ and was 
perfectly master of her own affiurs as a nation. 
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Did she create a literature? Nothing of the 
kind. The smgle little journal she possessed m 
1846 only had 450 subscribers. A museum, a 
gallery of paintings^ a scientific establishment 
of any kind having a national character ? Not 
one. In its provincial Diet, in the assemblies 
of the counties, was the national language 
spoken ? No, indeed ; they spoke Latin ; and it 
was precisely for this idiom, not their own, that 
they quarrelled with us some time before 1848. 
Even in that memorable year of radical 
reforms, we showed an excess of delicacy in not 
touching thdr provincial constitutions. On the 
contrary, the new Hungarian government con- 
siderably increased the influence of the Groats ; 
for up to that time the votes of Croatia, com- 
pared with those of the whole kingdom, were as 
1 to 57; but owing to the changes made in 
1848, the proportion became as 1 to 12. And 
whilst the present Austrian government corre- 
sponds with them in German, the Hungarian 
government of 1848 authorised them to cany 
on all correspondence in the Croat language. 
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Of the different foreign colonies which, during 
the course of centuries, immigrated into Hun- 
gary, I will not speak here, nor of the Buthenes, 
who, about 1430, under Koriitorich, settled at 
the foot of the Carpathians ; nor of the German 
colonies, which, in 1160 and 1547f settled in 
the mine districts ; nor of the Serbs, who, from 
1428 to 1690, when pursued by the Turks, 
took refuge in the Banat The number of 
these three races at present amounts to about 
2,000,000. I will only remark that, a8_fugi- 
tives, they all found, a home in Hungary ; as 
Christians, religious liberty; as exiles, hmd to 
cnltiyate ; and dl Jhisjdjhout. any detriment to 
their national character; for in that respect all 
these races are just the same to-day as they 
were when they first came to Hungary. 

Moreorer, to some of these colonies we 
granted peculiar privileges in addition to the 
rights our constitution conferred. This was the 
ease with Kun (Cumain) and the Jasi (Jasygi), 
who came between 1080 and 1470; with the 
SuDDi of Saepes^ who arrived about 1260; the 
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FlemingSi who, about 1140, obtained a whole 
district in Transylvania. Well, all these pro- 
vinces have retained their privileges entire 
under the Hungarian constitution. We allowed 
them to form so many petty states in the great 
state. The nationality of these races till 1848 
was as pure as when they first entered Hungaiy. 
They governed themselves freely, they adhered 
to their own laws, manners, customs, and lan- 
guages ; they bore a smaller share of the public 
burdens than we ourselves; they chose their 
own magistrates exclusively among their own 
people; and, what is more, whilst the whole 
country was open to them, and they could settle 
anywhere, establish themselves in business, and 
be appointed to public offices, the Hungarian 
was excluded from their territory and could hold 
no public office among them. 

Would you believe, sir, that there was a time 
when at Buda^ the capital of Hungary, a 
Hungarian could not be a member of the muni- 
cipal council? Would. you bdieve that there 
was a law which forbade the Hungarians to 
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reside in certain towns in the mine districts? 
It is almost incredible, but nevertheless a facti 
as shown by Article XIIL of 1608, and 
Article XXXIV. of 1655. 

Search the annals of the whole world, and I 
defy yon to find any parallel circumstance, in 
which generosity is carried to the extent of 
imprudence, even to the neglect of what one 
owes to one*s self. The Hungarians not only 
did not make political rights depend on con- 
siderations of race, but they, the conquerors, 
granted other races whole provinces and towns 
from which they excluded themselves, whereas 
they never made any reserves in their own 
favour, never excluded any of the other races 
fiom the towns and countries themselves in- 
habited. 

3. In the third place I affirm that wherever 
two hostile principles exist in any society, a 
stmg^e must necessarily ensue between them. 
Thus, at the time when our kingdom was 
ibimded, there was a struggle going on between 
Fpgaiiism and Christianity ; afterwards between 
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the peasants and the priyileged classes, and sub- 
sequently between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism: all these antagonisms did, indeed, 
provoke bloody struggles, which always ter- 
minated either in the victory of one of the 
parties, or in a treaty making mutual con- 
. cessions. But in all our history we do not find 
I either a war or a revolution arising from na- 
i tional hatred or the oppression of a race; 
whence we may fairly conclude, that if such 
revolutions never occurred it must be because 
there was no reason for them. 

This truth is confirmed by a very important 
testimony, all the more convincing, because it is 
negative. I allude to our ancient annalists, 
who, firom age to age, drew up contemporary 
chronicles, which now supply us with rich stores 
of historical information. These annalists be- 
long to all the diflerent races, Slave, Grerman, 
Slovak, and Croat Well, in their writings we 
find nothing indicating any trace of national 
hatred i^nst the Hungarians ; they complain 
of no oppression ; they do not accuse us of arro- 
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gatbg any superiority ; they generally breathe 
the purest spirit of patriotism towards the 
common country. Is not this significant 
silence of non-Hungarian writers, through a 
succession of centuries^ the most valuable tes- 
timony that can be offered in fitvour of our 
liberal policy ? 

The Groats especially must be very well 
aware that their liberty as well as their nation- 
ality were only secure under the cegis of our 
constitution. Austria has already tried three 
times during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centoriesi and in 1815, after the &11 of Napo- 
leon and his kingdom of lUyria, to incorporate 
Croatia : but the latter always appealed to the 
Hungarian Diet to deliver it from that danger ; 
and when the legitimate reunion with Hungary 
was realised in 1824, the whole country made 
it an occasion of public rejoicing. As a token 
of thdr gntitade, the Croat. Moepted whatever 
\ was Hungarian — ^fiuhions, costumes, colours, 

I 

soDgi, proper name& The young men even 
felt oflfended if they were not called Hungarians, 
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and the Electors gave their deputies^ in 1825 
and 1830, the foUowbg instructions concerning 
the language. I quote the text: *^ Since the 
Hungarians wish to decree that the official 
language of the general government shall be the 
Hungarian, and as we, Croats, are inspired 
with the same seal, and wish to possess all the 
necessary means to learn that language, we 
instruct our deputies to propose an express law 
for the purpose of introducing the general study 
of the Hungarian language in our schools* and 
for providing the necessary means/* 

4. I have told you above that the principle 
of nationality was the fundamental and pri- 
mitive basis of our constitution, as drawn up by 
St Stephen, our first king ; here I have only to 
show you its results, for a tree is known by its 
fruits. 

I will begin by asking you in what European 
country, except Greece, the Greek clergy have 
ever had any share in the legislature of a free 
people ? Nowhere, but in Hungary, But to 
appreciate the value of this argument, you must 
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know that all the followers of that church are 
either Slaves or Wallaks. 

Was not Greek the official language in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia till 1837, and was not the 
national language &lling into desuetude when 
the signal for revival was given by some learned 
Wallachians, citisens of free Transylvania? 
Thence came the stimulus which led to a poli* 
tical and literary revival in the Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and which most contributed to the 
patriotic attempt of Yladimiresco.^ 

Was it not M. Kolhr, the Slave preacher of 
Pesth, and M. Schaffiirick, the Slave professor 

Ujvidek, who^ under the Aegis of the Hun- 
garian constitution dared to proclaim the grand 



* IL Detp w iy tfaouf^ hoM» to iii» aekiioirledgct ibis in his 
voile, OTilUed *Lii Pcuplfli do TAatridia ei de k Tniquie.' 
Fttii, 1860^ torn. L, p. 121. IL Gay himidr hM alio acknow- 
ledged tUs Utif haTing giTen his fellow-countiymen the follow* 
i^ adviee: ''Oiie point is most eeeential for the Cvoats, end 
that is lo delend the Hnngvian oonstitafckm as haroiesUy as the 
HnwgMJans tlMBMelvtB omi ; for /IKyrMm naiicmai liberiy can 
only he gnaiaaleed aad d tfsto p e d wnd&t Hm wim^ ^ Hmgarkm 
ia«4r.*— See *GesoUchts dee lUyiismQs vw Waohonath,* 
Leipslgp 1849, p. U. 
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idea of Panslavism at a moment when the whole 
Slave race was elsewhere bowed down under the 
yoke of despotism? You therefore perceive 
that free Hungary was the birthplace of Pan- 
slavism. 

Where could M. Gay, except under the 
shelter of the Hungarian constitution, have 
developed his colossal project of a great lUyria, 
which he proposed to form by the dismember- 
ment of four important states? Since free 
Hungary no longer exists, not only is it not 
permitted to speak of the great Slavonic Illyria, 
but it is even forbidden to think of it 

In a word, it must be admitted that the 
Wallaks were everywhere in slavery, except in 
Hungary; that before the incomplete inde- 
pendence of Servia, all the Serbs, but those in 
Hungary, were serft; that the Slavonic race 
was everywhere civilly and morally oppressed 
in Austria, Turkey, and Bussia ; they were 
only free in Hungary, 

The idea of Bouman, lUyrian, and SUve 
unity, all those ardent aspirations, after great 
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national conoeptionsi b^an to germinate in the 
genial waimth and free atmosphere of our con- 
stitational liberty. 

Is it not astonishmg, then, that» notwithstand- 
ing the great latitude which our constitution 
offered for the development of all nationalities* 
Austria still succeeded in 1848 in provoking a 
civil war in the name of the principle of nation- 
alities—a principle which she has never recog- 
nised anywhere, and which we have always 
religiously respected ? But that is not all. She 
also succeeded in lowering us in the public 
[ opinion of Europe by her calumnies : instead of 
being praised, as was our due, we have been 
uigusdy accused. It is time justice should be 
done. Europe must know that if the Hun- 
garians are political martyrs, that fate has 
be&Ilen them solely because they struggled 
for the two great principles, naiumalitjf and 
liberty. 

Tou may easily conceive that this civil war, 
this stmge^ of races, has left some very melan- 
ekoty soovenifs among the inhabitants of Hun- 
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gary* The exceeding ferocity with which the 
war was waged must weigh heavily oo the con- 
sciences of all the races, all the more from the 
reflection that there was really no ground or 
cause for quarrel between them. Knowing this, 
I confess that I thouglit a long interval must 
elapse before there could be a reasonable hope 
of any reconciliation— such miraculous unani* 
mity as we have now the happiness to witness. 
It appeared to me almost a psychological im- 
possibility that any tendency to union could 
soon spring up between populations, who, on the 
one hand, were deterred by a sense of shame 
for tiheir errors, and, on the other, by a feeling 
of resentment at having met with such an ill 
return for all their patriotic sacrifices. In iact^ 
the Hungarians, as well as the other nations, 
hesitated some time before they made the first 
advances to reconcilement It is true that 
under the Austrian despotism they could neither 
write nor speak freely. But it is my opinion 
that both sides were too backward in acting: 
free and cordial forgiveness would have been as 
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honourable on the part of the Hangarians, as 
I a frank avowal of thdr error on the part of the 
\ other races. 

At all events, a right moral feeling existed in 
their hearts. The rest Austria involuntarily 
Inougfat about by her despotic system, her reli- 
fpom intolerance, her anti-national tendencies^ 
her centralising principles, so completely 0{h 
posed to our historical traditions, and by her 
overwhelming taxation, which was rapidly con* 
ducting the empire to the inevitable abyss of 
bankruptcy. 

The populations of Hungary, in the midst of 
their slavery, privations, and persecutions of 
every kind, having had leisure to meditate the 
past, have seen the part which the Hungarian 
race has played in the history of the country, 
and are now again fiilly convinced that this race 
is destmed to lead them on to the recovery of 
what they have lost 

In &ct, what does history teach them? 

That the Hungarian is the conquering race, 
fiefim its arrival the kingdom had no existence. 
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The Hungarians formed it of several provinces 
and states ; gave it that organization, that poli- 
tical existence, under which it was diplomatically 
recognized in Europe. Where is the dynasty 
that can boast of an anterior r^ht ? Where the 
people even ? The period which preceded our 
conquest was a perfect chaos. 

The Hungarian race alone organized and 
maintained the State. They not only con- 
quered the country, but what is more diffi- 
cult, they created a State ; and so great a State, 
that in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, there was scarcely another in Europe 
that would bear comparison with it, and there 
certainly was not one in the fourteenth century, 
when its frontiers were bathed by the waters of 
three seas. Besides, it was the Hungarian race 
which, at different epochs, peopled the land 
with new colonies, so that half its present po- 
pulation are the descendants of those thus intro- 
duced. 

The Hungarian race founded religious liberty 

in Hungary. Even before the Reformation, 

u 
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the Hungarian Catholic Church, with respect to 
Rome, was the most independent in Europe. 
After the Beformationi it was the Hungarian 
race who^ on four several occasions, boldly took 
arms in defence of liberty of conscience, and 
secured it against their own kings, by fbiu* 
successive treaties. Again, can Europe have 
forgotten that for three centuries Hungary was 
the rampart which defended all Christendom 
against the savage hordes of Islamism ? 

The Hungarian race transplanted constitu- 
tional life from Asia into Hungary. Their 
admirable constitution was twice consigned to 
(larchment— in 1001, under St Stephen, and in 
1222, with the denoniinadon of the ^* Golden 
Bull,'* under Andrew II. It was this race who 
generously gave the vanquished an equal share 
in their liberty, and they also have the signal 
honour of having constantly defended it against 
the encroachments of the Hapsbuiigs. They 
have been the foremost to shed their blood for 
the common cause, and in consequence they 
r have not numerically increased in the same 
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proportions as the other races. Their most 
illustrious families have successively become 
extinct on the battle-field, and to replace the 
dead fresh colonies were invited to settle in the 
country. In 1848, it was the Hungarian race 
who frankly relinquished the aristocratic prin- 
ciple of the constitution, though most favourable 
to their own interests, and adopted in its stead 
the democratic principle of equality. What is 
more, the Hungarian race has ever laboured to 
propagate constitutional ideas among neighbour- 
ing nations. The old constitution of Poland 
was copied from the Hungarian in all its most 
essential parts. 

Finally, the other races of Hungary are 
aware, as everybody may see, that if, on the 
one hand, the Hungarian people be less ad- 
vanced in the path of progress as to the arts and 
sciences, it is attributable to the fact that, for 
three centuries, Hungary was the military out- 
post of Europe against eastern barbarians, and 
for three later centuries has been engaged in 
unceasing straggles against the Austrian policy : 

h2 
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on the other hand, where is there a nation, so 
few in number^ which has conquered, founded, 
and organized so great a State? Where a 
people in Europe who have better fulfilled 
their political mission ? Where a people who 
for ten centuries maintained their liberty by^ 
always gallantly fighting in its defence, if any 
one wished to take it from them? Where a 
people, in fine, who, while retaining their own 
liberty and nationality, equally respected those 
^of others ? 

If Austria has dared to accuse us of op- 
pressing other races, our whole history abun- 
dantly proves the falseness of the charge. 

Alas 1 how often do we see in the annals of 
nations great falsehoods, when boldly advanced 
as truths, for a time deceive the world ! This 
was the use Austria made of the principle of 
nationality ; but it is our duty to unmask the 
evil genius which has here assumed the figure of 
an angel of light Has not Austria in this pai^ 
ticular played the part of a pirate who hoists a 
inendly flag in order to carry on his criminal 
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pursuit under its shelter? Down with the 
deceitful colours I Let Austria show her real 
flag, yellow and black, the well-chosen emblem 
of her murderous system— colours which can 
only signify the death of nations, the destruction 
of their political and national liberties ! 



^. 



SEVENTH LETTER. 

You ask me^ what Hungary wants ? 

To this question I answer : — 

She wants, in general, all that a nation, con- 
scious of its dignity and worth, has the right, 
and is in duty bound to require. She wants, 
in particular, that liberty and those political 
institutions which are hers in virtue of ancient 
laws, in virtue of special and solemn treaties, 
consecrating the conditions under which she 
offered the sovereignty to the dynasty, and 
which on its side, accepted, signed, and pro* 
mised on oath to observe faithfully; conse- 
quendy, between the nation and the dynasty 
here was a synallagmatic contract, which could 
not be annulled by either of the parties, without 
also liberating the other from its obligations. 
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Perhaps you would like to know the nature 
and conditions of this pact, which was the l^al 
and sole basis of the union binding Hungary to 
the House of Hapsburg. 

Ferdinand 1. was the first Hungarian sove- 
reign of the House of Hapsburg. He ascended 
the throne in 1526, not as a conqueror, but in 
consequence of the free choice of the nation, as 
did also his successors, Maximilian, Rodolph I., 
Mathias IL, Ferdinand II., III., and IV. It 
was not till Leopold I., m 1687, that the 
crown of Hungary became hereditary in the 
dynasty pursuant to a law voted by the Diet; 

and by another law voted in 1723, and called 
the Pragmaiic Sanction^ tihe succession was ex- 
tended to the female descendants of the Hapsburgs. 

There were four kmds of guarantees by which 
Hungary thought it necessary to secure her 
liberties and independence, as against the 
dynasty* 

The first of these guarantees was the royal 
oath. 

At the king's coronation it was not the nation 
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who took an oath of fealty, but it was the 
sovereign who swore to observe the constitution. 
The oath was couched in the following terms : — 
••We swear by the living God, the Holy 
Mother of God, the Yiigin Mary, and by all 
the saints, that we will maintain the Church of 
God, the prelates, the barons, the nobles, the 
free towns, and all the inhabitants of the king- 
dom in their liberties, immunities, rights, and 
franchises, their hereditary estates and their 
established customs ; that we will do justice to 
everybody, that we will maintain the decree of 
King Andrew, of happy memory ; that we will 
never alienate, or difniniah the territory of our 
kingdom <^ Hungary, nor what rightly belongs 
to it by any title whatever; but, on the 
contrary, we will strive to increase and extend 
it by all the means in our power ; and that we 
will do for the public good and the glory and 
happiness of the States, and of all Hungary, 
whatever we can justly and equitably do. So 
help us God, and all the samts and elect of the 
Lord.'' 
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The second guarantee of our constitution^ no 
less important, was the diploma of coronation. 

From Ferdinand IL (1682) down to our 
own times, not one of our kings was crowned 
before he had delivered a diploma, bearing his 
great seal and signature, which might be re- 
garded as a pact personally concluded with the 
nation. The following are its principal points. 

1. That the king shall maintain in full vigour 
all the la^'s and all the rights of the kingdom, as 
well as the pacts concluded between him and the 
nation. 

2. That public affitirs shall be decided solely by 
the Diet ; that none but Hungarians shall take any 
part in the government of the country, or be named 
officers or commanders in the Hungarian army. 

3. That no Hungarian citizen shall be tried 
by other judges than those constituted by the 
laws, and that no Hungarian shall ever be com- 
pelled to appear before any tribunal whatever 
sitting beyond the limits of the kingdom. 

4. That the king shall always maintain in- 
violable the integrity of the territory of the State. 

h3 
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5. That he shall observe the laws by which 
he 18 forbidden to bring any foreign army into 
the kiogdom [as he did the Russians in 1849], 
or to declare any tear or condude any treaty 
of peace without the previous consent of the 
Diet. 

6. It 18 fiirther stipulated by the last article 
that all the successors of the king shall sign a 
similar diploma before they can be crowned. 

The third guarantee of our independence 
consisted in several treaties of peace concluded 
between the reigning dynasty and the nation. 

During the three centuries ( 1526-1848) which 
followed the accession of the Hapsburgs to the 
crown of Hungary, the nation was several times 
compelled to take arms for the defence of its 
existence and its constitution, and never till our 
own days (in 1849) did the Hapsburgs succeed 
in pacifying Hungary otherwise than by nego- 
tiating. AH the insurrections therefore ended in 
treaties of peace, such as those of Vienna in 1606, 
of Nicolsburg in 1622, of Fosony in 1628, of 
lintim 1645, and of Ssathmir-Nemeti in 1711. 
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The belligerent parties, the nation and the 
dynasty, were always two independent powers 
negotiating together. 

History offers few instances of such treaties 
between a people and its sovereign. 

And there is no nation whose history contains 
so many instances as ours. 

All our rights were guaranteed by each of these 
treaties: they were so many ramparts against 
encroachments of absolute power. 

By such means as these Hungary always strove 
to avoid revolutions. 

The kings of France, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, figure on many pages 
of the history of our wars of independence, 
sometimes as allies, sometimes as mediators. 
Several of our treaties with the Austrian dynasty 
were concluded under the influence and guarantee 
of France, England, Sweden, and Holland — 
a fact which must give a European importance to 
the question raised between the Hapsburgs and 
Hungary and which, in 1849, encouraged us 
to hope that Europe would, as she was bound to 
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doy prevent the Russian intervention in Hungary 
fifom taking place. 

The fourth guarantee of our institution existed 
in our laws generally ( Carpus Juris). 

There certainly does not exist any nation 
whose codes contain so many constitutional 
guarantees. 

I will instance only a few of them. 

1. By Article IV., of the year 1687, it is 
solemnly declared that the king and his heirs 
are indispensably engaged to maintain the states- 
general of the country in all their rights, liberties, 
and franchises. 

2. Article III.| of the year 1715, says: 
*' That the king shall only govern according to 
existing laws, or according to those which shall 
be thereafter made and voted by the Diet;** 
that, consequently, Hungary shall never be 
governed on the same system established in other 
countries under the same dynasty, and that 
Hungary shall never undergo any diminution 
of territory. 

3. Article XI., of the year 1741, ordains — 
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that everything concerning Hungary shall be 
discussed, decided, and executed by Hungarians 
only (that is, natives of the country), both at 
court and in the council. 

4. By several laws passed in 1 790, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated — 

That the Diets shall be r^ularly and freely 
convoked ; 

That the legislative power, composed of the 
sovereign and the nation conjointly, has alone the 
right to make, interpret, and abrogate laws, and 
that this form of legislation shall be maintained 
and respected by the king, and for ever transmit- 
ted from father to son without diange ; 

That the kingdom shall never be governed by 
royal ordinances, and that the king shall not 

■ 

arbitrarily introduce any change relative to the 
administration, especially in the administration of 
justice, and that if he attempted to do so, the 
tribunals would not he bound to chey his orders; 
That notwithstanding the change introduced, 
relative to the succession, by the Pragmatic 
Sanction (1783)^ Hungary remains a free and 
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independent kingdom as to the form and system 
of its govemmenty that it shall never be made 
subordmate to any other country, and shall 
invariably retain its constitution, and be governed 
by kings legally crowned, in accordance with its 
inon laws and ciuUm%8j and not after the manner 
of the other countries subject to the same 
dynasty; 

That it is strictly obligatory for the king to be 
crowned before the expiration of six months 
after his accession (I may here observe that 
die coronation implies the signing of the diploma 
and taking the oath to the constitution as above 
stated), and that all the privileges and rights 
emanating from a king who has not been crowned 
are null and void in law. 

When the Hapsburgs took the title of 
Emperor of Austria, the change made no 
diflference m our relations with them nor with 
the odier states. It will be sufficient to quote on 
this subject a passage from the manifesto of 
Francis I., dated 15th of August, 1804| in which, 
after announcing his new title, he makes, before 
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the whole world, the following declaration on our 
account : — 

" That our kingdoms, principalities, and pro- 
vinces shall invariably retain their titles, cansHiU' 
Hans, and prerogatives, as they at present exist ; 
that this is espedally the case with our long- 
dam of Hungary; as to the coronations that 
have been celebrated for ourselves and our 
predecessors as Idnga of Hungary ^ it shall always 
be mvariably the same as in times past'* 

But you may ask me here if the position of 
Hungary, with regard to its dynasty, has not been 
totally changed by the events of 1848 and 1849 ? 

That question appears superfluous, but I will 
not avoid it, as a few lines will suffice to answer. 
I therefore say — 

1. That the reforms which took place in 
Hungary in 1848 were not the result of re- 
volutionary measures, but were adopted and 
introduced in the most legal manner, discussed 
and voted by the two Chambers, accepted and 
sanctioned by the King Ferdinand V. That 
sovereign went of his own accord to Fosony 
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(Fresburg), where the two Chambers sat, to 
sanedon in person the laws he had accepted 
while still at Vienna, when order and tran- 
quillity prevailed throughout Hungary. 

2. Thati although the laws of 1848 changed 
the denominations of certain public functions, 
they did not in any way affect the relations of 
Hungary with the dynasty, and they were only 
die simple confirmation of our rights, guaranteed 
already by laws which had been long in exist- 
ence. 

3. That Hungary did not have recourse to 
arms till the king had already caused her terri- 
tory to be invaded by a general provided with 
secret instructions, and not before the said 
general had arrived within a few leagues of the 
capital of Hungary, where the Diet was sitting, 
which had been convoked by the king himself* 

4. That even oa the invasion of Hungary 
by a second army, in December, 1848, the 
Diet, then sitting at Pesth, sent messengers of 
peace to the general-in-chief of the Austrian 
army, who not only refused to receive them. 
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but had them arrested, and one of them was 
shot some time afterwards. 

5. Lastly, that Hungary never asked for 
more than the maintenance |of what had been 
confirmed, guaranteed, and sworn by the dynasty, 
and that the latter made war on us to overthrow 
our ancient constitution and annihilate our 
national independence. 

What did we defend ? The peace and the 
existing laws. Who began the war? The 
dynasty, certainly. The dynasty revolted 
against legality, and must therefore bear the 
reproach of having taken up revolutionary 
ground in 1848. 

Were it true, as the dynasty asserted in its 
proclamations addressed to Europe, that it was 
only making war on a party, a small minority, 
why was the whole nation punished by being 
deprived of all its rights and liberties P 

A dilemma here presents itself from which 
the dynasty cannot escape. Either it was 
desirous of re-establishing peace and right, and 
in that case it would have had nothing to change 
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in our legal oonstitation ; or it assumed the 
character of a conqueror, and, if so, the heroic 
resistance which it provoked was perfectly 
legitimate and justifiable. 

This last horn of the dilemma presents the 
truth, if we may judge by the subsequent acts 
of the dynasty ; if Hungary resolved to oppose 
violence with force, it was the dynasty that 
compelled her so to do ; if the latter abandoned 
the ground of right, and took up that of brute 
force, or in other words that of insurrection, on 
that ground the people must necessarily come 
off victorious. 

With respect to the divine or natural law, 
there is a perfect analogy between the Italian, 
Polish, and Hungarian questions, inasmuch as 
the three nations desire to change what exists de, 
faelo^ and aspire to national liberty and indepen* 
dence: but there is a great difference between 
their positions as regards human law ; for, whilst 
the Italians and Poles have against them inter- 
national treaties which ought to be first annulled, — 
since tiiey demand an existence which requires the 
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sanction of the law of nations, — ^we 
belong to Austria solely by reason of our act and 
deed, as we freely made our conditions with the 
dynasty, and the dynasty freely accepted them. 
We therefore merely ask for the observance 
of the historical rights on which our constitution 
was based nine centuries i^o ; we ask for the 
faithful execution of the pacta conventa^ which 
in our case have never been replaced by other 
pacts, and the strict observance of which on both 
sides is the only means of permanently settling 
and fixing the relations between Hungary as 
a kingdom and Austria as an empire ; not only 
so as to satisfy the rights of both states, but 
also to the advantage of their material interests. 
Hungary has therefore in her favour not only 
the divine or natural law, but also the written 
or human law ; both the spirit and letter of the 
pact are in her favour: in fine, she only aims 
at preserving what is legally established, whereas 
Austria wants to overthrow everything which 

exists dejure. 

I ask you, sir, whether it would not be a 
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moral and legal scandal if two individuals having 
entered into a contract on any matter whatever, 
one of them should pretend to escape from his 
engagements by simply ^tearing up the paper? 
Can what is forbidden in private contracts, 
which concern only individual interests, be per- 
mitted in international conventions affecting the 
welfiure, the existence, the happiness of nations ? 
It was neither more nor less than the validity 
of a synallagmatic and diplomatic contract which 
Hungary defended in arms in 1 848-49, whereas 
the dynasty wanted to release itself, by its own 
sole authority, from the conditions it had 
solemnly accepted. 

Is it by acting thus, in opposition to all the 
principles of morality and justice, that sovereigns 
can teach their people to respect authority and 
the laws ? Are there two kinds of justice and 
morality, one for sovereigns, the other for their 
subjects? Have monarchs any right to com- 
plain if their subjects follow their own evil 
example, according to the old adage : — 

B^^ id nmpiiiiii totns cotnpoiiitiir orbisT 
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This historical sketch will give you, I trusti 
some faint notion of the general character of our 
constitution, which, though never very scrupu- 
lously observed by the dynasty, as it was found 
to embarrass and limit its action in dealing 
with foreign powers, secured to us internally 
the most perfect liberty and national self- 
government 

The legislative power was vested in the king 
and the two Chambers, the upper one composed 
of hereditary peers, the lower of deputies elected 
for each session, and revocable by their con- 
stituents if the latter had reason to be dissatisfied 
with their votes. This was the Diet^ without 
whose consent the king could neither impose 
taxes nor raise recruits. Without the sanction 
of the Diet, he could not even declare war, nor 
conclude peace. 

What is more, the executive power was 
equally divided between the sovereign and the 
nation, inasmuch as the former could carry 
nothing into execution except by the competent 
jurisdiction (county or department), which acted 
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by its asBenMy composed of all the electors 
residing within its limits. This oasenMy was 
the principal organ of oar municipal selff^vem- 
ment It elected the deputies for each session* 
and all the municipal officers for one or three 
years ; the deputies as well as the officers were 
bound to give an account of their conduct at 
the expiration of their functions. The assembly 
had power to suspend, revoke, or punish them, 
if necessary. The administrative decrees of the 
king were always addressed to this assembly, 
which instructed its officers to enforce them if 
in eonfinrmity with the laws, or if they were 
deemed illegal, it immediately presented a 
remonstrance to the sovereign. 

This assembly, which met at least four times 
a year, had a right to discuss the general affiiirs 
of the country, and corresponded freely, not 
only with its deputies during the sessicm of the 
Diet» but with other assemblies abo. Every 
question of general interest was therefore fiilly 
discussed and ezammed by die diffisrent jurisdio- 
tions or counties of the country before it came 
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under debate in the Diet for the purpcne of 
legislating upon it. 

But this assembly had a liberty of action 
almost unlimited, especially for its own afiairs. 
Besides its right of electing the deputies to the 
Diet and its own local officers^ from the prefect 
to the lowest bailifl^ who< all received their 
salaries from what was called the domeatie 
budget, all the administration, even the courts 
of justice, were conceniarated in its hands ; and, 
having a budget of its own, it made and repaired 
roadS) bridges, and other works of public utility. 
It also had charge of the public peace, super- 
intended the administration of the communes, 
regulated tiie discipline of the prisons, controlled 
the accounts of its officers, and sometimes, im- 
pelled by the s})irit of patriotism or an honour- 
able rivalry with other jurisdictions, founded 
asylums, hospitals, libraries, and other public 
institutions. It could even pass local laws 
obligatory for the persons within its limits, 
but with the important proviso that they must 
never be contrary to the general laws of the 
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land. I need not call your attention to the 
wide field here opened for the individual activity 
of the citiiens — ^how every county rivalled with 
its neighbours in the good administration of its 
little country^ offering sufficient occupation for 
all its dtixensi who had no occasion to seek 
elsewhere an opening for their enterprise and 
talents. 

Such was our municipal self-government It 
was at the same time the vital principle of 
our constitution, and its best bulwark. To 
attack at once one hundred and sixty assemblies, 
in which thousands of electors were legally met 
together, was no easy task ; to vanquish tiiem 
would have been impossible without the Russians. 
Each county, thus organized, was a small republic, 
carefully retaining for itself some few really 
sovereign rights. At all events, this sel& 
government, having undoubted rights, and actu- 
ally exercising them, must be regarded as die 
eoDstitation best calculated to give men an 
interest in public affiurs, to accustom them to 
busineBi^ to arouse their patriotism and legiti* 
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mate ambition by affording them constant 
opportunities of action, and to develop indivi- 
dualities strong in sentiment and ready in 
action.* 

I will not enter into further details respecting 
our constitutional rights ; I will not dwell any 
longer on the happiness and success with which 
we practised them ; I will not explain how with 
us liberty and order reigned in beauteous har- 
mony ; — ^let it suffice to tell you that the same 
liberal spirit which prevailed in our political 
institutions, also inspired our social and national 
life. 

If conspiracies were unknown among the 
Hungarians, it was because they were ac- 
customed, owing to their free discussion, to 
speak frankly and openly whatever they thought ; 

* Ih»ToreadwithmiiohpleMiuDeMi?erUeiDelleat«rtidMby 
M. Elias BegDEulty on deoentnliiatioii, which appealed In the 
CwurUr <iti DuiuNidK a veiy riiiiig paper. The writer eeekn 
typee for the organiiation of regkna. Oar mimioipal qratem 
woald supply him with a better model than theSwInOuitoDBor 
the United States of North America. Nine oentnriea attest the 
dnrabili^, pnotioal Talne, and flsoeUenoe of our mmiloipal self- 
govemmeni. 
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also beeaose they abhoned a seeret police, and 
its neoesBary accompaiiiment^ the spy system, 
the misfortane and diqgraoe of many civilised 
nati<His. 

If the Hungarians preferred uncontrolled 
circulation and the most absolute freedom of 
locomotion to the vexatious passport system, 
it was because they liked unrestricted liberty, 
attended with some trifling inconvenience, better ' 
than strict order obtained by a multitude of 
obnoxious regulations. 

If the Hungarians n^lected to raise a revenue 
by entrance-dues, stamp-duty, monopolies, and 
other fiscal expedients of the same nature, it 
was neither because they had no public debt, 
nor because the municipal administration in- 
volved little expense, good patriots having under- 
taken to perform all official duties gratis— it was 
because they detested all imposts which could 
only be collected by means of toll-gates, and 
harassbg regulations which greatly interfere 
with individual liberty. 

If the Hungarians separated themselves from 
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the Austrian provinces by a customs' barrier, 
to the injury of their own commerce, it was 
because they desired to guarantee themselves 
by every possible means against the arbitrary 
system which prevailed there, declining aU the 
advantages of the wealth to be obtained by trade, 
rather than risk their liberty^ which was best 
secured by this isolation. 

If the Hungarians held dear the right of 
association without having to ask permissiou 
of the central government, and if by this 
freedom of action ihey founded museums, scien- 
tific and literary societies, clubs, agricultural 
societies, and other associations calculated to 
develop and promote the moral and material 
interests of the country, it was because they 
regarded that liberty as a mere extension of the 
right which every citizen has to attend to his own 
affairs ; it was because they thought such activity 
the best means of interesting everybody in public 
aflfiiirs, and of awakening and cherishing in every 
bosom a spirit of patriotism and devotedness to 
the commonweal, the greatest of civic virtues 

i2 
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All their institutions had one and the same 
end — to preserve their liberty; to keep the 
government of their country exclusively in their 
own hands ; to conduct the administration them- 
selves in every parish, town, and district, and to 
manage all affiiirs of national interest in the diet, 
in common with their sovereign. 

Well, all these liberties, all this activity of 
self-government, all these constitutional rights, 
were abolished at one stroke. In Austria there 
is only one human being, I do not say, who 
thmka but whotrtUs: Francis Joseph alone ; and 
to execute his will he has two arms, one is the 
bureaucrat, a pacific instrument ; the other the 
army, a violent instrument Such is the Austria 
of the present day, she does not live in her 
people ; she lives solely in her government, and, 
like Turkey, in her army : the state of siege is 
her normal condition. But Francis Joseph is 
grievously mistaken if he fimdes that Hungary 
can always be kept in this degraded state. How 
can he think that a nation accustomed to self- 
government will thus submit to complete in- 
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activity ? How imagine that a people long 
accustomed to unrestricted freedom of speech 
will submit to absolute mutism ? How dream 
that a nation whose political axiom from time 
immemorial has been '* Nihil de nobis sine nobis " 
will patiently allow foreigners to have the per- 
petual disposal of its fbrtunesi its blood, its very 
existence? 

During the last ten years a moral change of 
the utmost importance has taken place in 
Hungary. If the monarchical principle sur- 
vived before 1849, at least partially, among the 
population of Hungary, it has well-nigh disap- 
peared at present The monarch has sapped 
the foundations of his power with his own hands. 
The aristocracy themselves now look upon the 
dynasty as ihe sole cause of the woes of their 
country. No one longer hopes in the reigning 
house; on the contrary, everybody looks for- 
ward to a change in the dynasty as the sole 
means of saving the country. In faet^ that is 
now the universal wish in Hungary. 

At all events, you may rest assured, sir, that 
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henoefbrlli vague promisefli half-measures, par- 
tial concesrioofli will not satisfy Hungary. The 
ehanges she will require are as follows: — 

1. The restitutioQ of her ancient historical 
limits, which all her kings have sworn to 
maintam and defend. This is likewise the 
unanimous wish of Croatia, Transylvania, the 
Woiwodina, and the Military Frontiers, which 
have all been violently detached from the mother 
country. 

2. The re-establishment of her old constitu- 
tion, according to which the legislative power 
resides in the sovereign and the nation con- 
jmndy, tiie latter acting by means of two 
chambers, one hereditary, the other elective. 

3. The restoration of her municipal auto- 
nomy, the most essential part of her constitution, 
as it supplies the best bulwark against the en- 
croachments of the central government, gives 
her the ftcul^ and capacity for self-government, 
and is the best school for training a constant 
succession of /ni6& tnen. 

4 The re-acknowledgment of all the laws 
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and treaties which secured the political and 
national independence of the kingdom ; civil and 
political equality (proclaimed in 1848), as also 
the right of association for all the inhabitants ; 
the voting of the budget and fixing the number 
of recruits by the Diet— in short, the most 
complete participation in all the internal and 
external affiiirs of the kingdom. 

5. Lastly, the maintenance of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, that is to say, dynastic union with the 
Austrian provinces, but only an candtiian that 
they shall have a conetiiuiwn; for it is impossible 
to imagine a perfect and durable union between 
states, some of which are governed constitu- 
tionally, others despotically. Hungary does not 
aspire to any exceptional position : what she asks 
for herself, she also asks for the other provinces. 

Nothing can be easier than to effect this 
change of system. It would only be necessary : 

1. That Francis Joseph should cancel all he 
has done during the last ten years, from 1849 to 
1859, as that great sovereign, Joseph II., can- 
celled with sublime courage all he had done 
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between 1780 and 1790. The wounded self- 
We of Francis Joseph must give way to higher 
considerations: the points at issue are &e ex- 
istence of an empire, as regards Europe; the 
restoration of liberty and nationality, as regards 
Hungary ; and the continuance of his dynasty, 
as regards himself. 

2. He must name, provisionally, a Palatine, 
as constitutional head of the state when the king 
is absent from the kingdom. 

3. He must convoke the Diet, in accordance 
with the electoral laws of 1848, which shall 
act as a emulUuent asaenMy^ the relations of 
Hungary with the other provinces necessarily 
requiring modification, as they too would be 
constitutional states. 

4. He must enter upon and follow up this 
constitutional and progressive policy sincerely, 
frankly, and without reserve. The more reasons 
nations have to mistrust a dynasty, tiie moro 
difficult it is to gain Uieir confidence, and that is 
certainly Uie only basis on which a new and 
powerful Austria can be founded. 
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Such are the sole means of giving new life to 
Austria. If adopted, the diversity of races, 
which is now her weakness, would become her 
strength. It would be a powerful federation of 
free nations under one sovereign ; she would be 
strong in herself and her existence would no 
longer depend on the good pleasure of her neigh- 
bours. Despotism has brought Austria totter* 
ing to the brink of a precipice; liberty and 
respect of nationalities would render her 
powerful. 

To Hungary especially falls &e mission of 
foreing the dynasty to enter upon this path of 
safety; but in this great enterprise on whom 
must she fix her hopes ? 

I confess, sir, that as yet I see no foreign 
power seems likely to render us any effective 
aid. From my exile, I can therefore only ex- 
claim to my nation — *' Heaven helps those who 
help themselves I" 

'* During the ten long centuries that you 
have occupied that fair country, you have seen 
it invaded by savi^^ hordes of Mongols; you 

I 3 
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Struggled against the Ottomansi then all power* 
M, for nearly two hundred years; and for a 
hundred and fifty years you lay under their 
yoke. Welly you have passed through all these 
trials, And after each stood finrth greater and 
more brilliant than beforeP 

Li anyihuig to be hoped from Russia? It is 
true that she hates Austria, and perhaps may 
foel some little inclination to glut her vengeance. 
But she does not like us. She cannot be dis- 
posed to lend us aid, for she is despotism mcar- 
nate, and our liberty dates from our earliest 
days — ^firom our cradle. 

Can you expect anything from Prussia. It 
would be an illusion ; nay more, an idle dream. 
You would look in vain to that nation for the 
genius and spirit of Frederick the Great ; they 
have long since disappeared. Prussia detests 
Austria, her rival ; but twice already has she 
shrunk firom seiibg a fovourable occasion to 
eliminate that empire from the Grermanic Con* 
federation. 

Cannot Prussia see that her pontion in the 
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Germanic Confederation, with regard to Austria, 
is absolutely identical with that which Piedmont 
occupied and still occupies in Italy towards the 
same power ? The expulsion of Austria from 
the Germanic Confederation would even be a 
benefit to Austria herself. Being supreme in 
Germany and Italy, she thought only of con* 
quest; confined within her own borders, she 
would perhaps think of the happiness of her 
people. 

The English government and people certainly 
sympathize with us as a constitutional nation, as 
mfluenced by a Protestant spirit, as having a 
political organization the most decentralized and 
the freest municipal autonomy ; but did they 
protest in 1849 against the intervention of 
Russia ? Did they prevent it, though non-inter- 
vention is a favourite principle of theirs ? Eng^ 
land is, no doubt, very powerful ; her enemies 
know it, but her friends gain little by it 

France, having within the last six years re- 
stored independence to the Danubian Princi- 
palities and Lombardy, might perhaps inspire 
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much more hope ; but would she ? Is it some 
odier interest that impels her, or the principle 
of nationality, which she inscribed on her flag ?' 
In any case, I have not seen the word liberty 
thereon, and the Hungarians are not only 
anxious to be a naiiafij but a free nation. Grod 
grant that Napoleon III. may comprehend his 
true mission ! His undo relied on sovereigns, 
his personal enemies, and fell accordingly. If 
Napoleon HI. relies upon the people, and de- 
fends their nationalities and liberties, he will 
tiierdyy become the sovereign master and arbiter 
of Europe, not by the divine right, but by the 
universal will of nations* 

I can eaaly conceive that Hungary looks witii 
eager eyes towards tiie Congress that is soon to 
meet Perhaps it would be wise not to give way 
to illusions in that quarter, which might never be 
realiaed. In this Congress dynastic interests 
and not nations will be represented. Alas I it 
will not be tiie ancient assembly of the Amphic- 
tyons, in which the envoys of different states 
and nations oould fredy discuss and settie Uie 
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gravest national questions. Such a sublime 
institution is still wanting to Europe and our 
epoch. A oongressi always convoked on the 
morrow of a war, has no other mission than to 
enrol the treaty of peace. Its competence is 
restricted to a certain order of questions in dis- 
putes, which have perhaps been decided before- 
hand. If others figure in it by the side of the 
victor and the vanquished, they only represent 
sovereigns, never nations. Such a Congress, 
therefore, has neither the competence to attend 
to the just complaints of nations, nor the power 
and authority to enforce its decisions. 

Before such an Areopagus, who would choose 
to plead the cause of Hungary? Assuredly 
neither Russia, nor Prussia, nor England, nor 
France even, &ough its sovereign is equally 
courageous and powerful. Austria would un- 
doubtedly speak of Hungary, but it would be 

only to accuse her, as a victim who will not 

^^ • 

suffer with becoming patience. 

In fine, sir, I will tell you my whole thought. 
The cause of the universal uneasmess that 
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troubles the old world does not lie in the &ct8, 
hot in the prineiples which produce them — in 
the very divergent tendencies which unhappily 
exist between the sovereigns and nations of 
Europe* 

The sovereigns, with very few exceptions, 
want to govern by means of feudal, superan- 
nuated, inapplicable institutions, whereas the 
nadons belong to an advanced civilization. The 
sovereigns seem to think they have to deal with 
nations in infimcy, whereas mankind, at least 
in Europe, have reached the age of manhood. 
Monarchs have the pretension to be alone capable 
of willing and thinking, whereas the people also 
have wills and ideas of their own. For eighteen 
hundred years man and society have been con- 
stantly advancing, in everything, towards the 
grand Christian ideals which is at the same time 
the grand human ideal ; the governments only, 
10 their tendencies and ideas, remain retrograde, 
inkuman^ toad anthChrialian. 

There is the moral abyss which separates 
people and sovereigns. 
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The people wy^ freedom; the sovereigns 
reply, dinine right. 

The people say, natianal indqmidence; the 
sovereigns reply, conquest and hietarioal right. 

Either the people must completely triumph^ 
or sovereigns must govern according to the ideas 
and spirit of the age, otherwise Europe will have 
to pass through a sad series of continual and 
bloody convulsions. 

Pant, IM Iko&tiAer, 1859. 



PROCLAMATION 



ADDRESSED TO THE HUKOARIANS BT NAPOLEON 1. 



From SoDonnBuinr, in XaTi ISOO. 



The Proclamation addressed to the Hungarians 
by Napoleon I., more than half a century ago, 
is peculiarly interesting under present circum- 
stances ; I, therefore, lay it before my readers. 
It is as follows : — 

*' Hungarians I 

'^ The Emperor of Austria, faithless to 
his treaties, unmindful of the generosity I showed 
towards him after three consecutive wars, espe- 
cially after that of 1805, has attacked my 
armies. I have repulsed this unjuat aggression. 
The God who gives victory, and punishes in- 
gratitude and perjury has been favourable to 
my arms. I have entered the capital of Austria, 
and am near your frontiers. 
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^ It 18 the Emperor of Austria, and not the 
King of Hungary, who has declared war against 
me. Aeeardmg to your cmatilutian, he could 
not do 90 without your eoment. Tour policy, 
which has always been defensive, and the 
measures taken by your last Diet, have suffi- 
ciently shown diat your desire was for the 
maintenance of peace. 

^ HuNOABIAm ! 

^ The moment is come to recover your 
indq)endenee. I offer you peace, the integrity 
of your territory, of your liberty, and of your 
constitutions^ either as they have existed, or 
modified by yourselves, if you think that the 
spirit of the age and the interests of your 
fellow-citixens require it / ask nothing of 
you. / only desire to see you a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Your union with Austria has 
been your bane ; your blood has flowed for her 
in foreign lands^ and your dearest interests have 
been constantfy sacrificed to those of her here- 
dUary States. You composed the fiurest portion 
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of her empire, and were but a province pressed 
into the service of passions with which you had 
no sympathy. Tou have national customs, a 
national language. Tou pride yourselves on an 
ancient and illustrious origin. Resume, then, 
your existence as a nation! Have a Ung of 
your choice^ who shall reign only for yourselves, 
reside in your midsl^ and be surrounded only by 
your own feUow-dtizena and soldiers! 

" Hungarians ! 

" This is what all Europe requires of 
you; it is what I also require. Lasting peace, 
commercial relations, assured independence, are 
the prize which awaits you, if you have the 
ambition to be worthy of your ancestors and of 
yourselves. 

** Tou will not refiise these liberal and gene- 
rous offers, and you will not choose to lavish 
your blood for weak princes, always subject to 
corrupt ministers, and sold to England, that 
enemy of the Continent, who .has based her 
prosperity on monopoly and our divisions. 
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'^Aflsemble, therefore^ in national Diet, in 
the fields of lUkoe, like your fathers of old, and 
let me know your resolves.* 

^* Napolbon. 

•* Sckon^bnam^ Ma^ 1809.'* 

AU that Napoleon said relative to Hungary 
in this proclamation was strictly trae, Hungary, 
however, remained mute and made no sign ; it 
is true that the Peace of Posony (Presbuig) was 
signed not long afterwards. 

But since diat time the world has made 
gigantic strides, and Hungary has advanced 
with it For her, under the domination of the 
Hapshurgs, the long peace was as unproductive 
as the war proved disastrous; the last fifty 

* Tlw Duo de Daiimo got tliii proclamatioii tuntlated into 
HmigMiaii hy J* BMsiayi, m popular port of tfaocttmey Umd 
ifMliig at '^^MUML TIm Austiiaa gorenuiiBiii penecaled bim 
OD tliii aoooani; he fled to Full, when 1m feuMmed tfll 1814. 
Wlien tbe ellice entarad that dtf, liowefer, Baoiiiyi waa taken 
and ant aa a prieoner to Liniy when 1m temained the reet of hia 
1i%farhedidnoidietmi84fi»at«heafeorei|^ty-ti9u. Booh 
ia ih& tnataMDt Analria neerrea even far a rimi4e tnnelalor; 
aha OB^ glfve vp her pny to tiM toBiK 
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years have therefore completely convinced tiie 
Hungarians that they have absolutely nothing 
to hope from the HapsburgSi and i^ at any 
future time, no matter when, another Napoleon 
should address them in simikr language, they 
would not hesitate to rise to a man. 

What a grand prospect opens here to a great 
French statesman who casts his eagle ghmce 
afar 1 

In the grand high-road by which he may 
hold sway in all the southern part of Europe 
right to Constantinople, the only break is the 
broad space called Hungary. France has 
already, in principle, emancipated Italy, and 
she, too, was the de facto liberator of the 
Danubian Principalities. That is why France 
alone now has moral authority and influence in 
those two countries. But to pass from Italy to 
the Danubian Principalities, all Hungary must 
be traversed. WeU, if the same political 
service were rendered to that countryi and it 
might be effected with smaller sacrifices — for 
Hungary with her 15,500,000 inhabitants^ 
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ndier requires moral than material support-— 
the moral power of France would then resemble 
an electric wire^ which, starting from Parisi 
would pass without a single interruption across 
Italy, Hungary, the Danubian Principalities to 
Constantinople, that is, to the East, where the 
fiite of the world will have to be decided. 

In &ct, we learn from history that France, 
in the long course of ages, has always had a 
great mission of universal interest to fulfil. 
Even when, as a nation, she was notfree^ as now 
it is the case, Providence, placing her in a 
strong hand, as at this present time, made use 
of her as an instrument to change the face of 
Europe. France has been equally great in the 
work of destruction and of creation. One while 
she uprooted dd prejudices which fettered the 
life and free development of human society ; at 
another, she proclaimed a new idea, which, like 
a biasing beacon, threw its lig^t far onward mto 
die futoro. Thus she overcame the feudal 
system of die middle ages, .first, by establish- 
ing an ahsohtts monarchy, and then, at the 
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Great Bevolutioii, by proclaiming civil and poli- 
tical equality. Thus she destroyed the old 
German^ so-called, or Baman Empire, which, 
like a heap of rubbish obstructing the path of 
progress, only waited to be cleared away. Thus, 
by the hand of Charlemagne, she founded the 
temporal power of the Pope; and, at this 
present time, by the hand of NapdUon IIL^ 
she wHl modify or abolish that temporal power, 
in conformity with the new necessities of another 
epoch. 

But if, among the nations of Europe, the 
peculiar mission of the French is to carry out 
historic ideas, which make epochs and are 
become inevitable necessities, can we venture to 
pass a definitive judgment on the grand policy 
of Napoleon III., acting in the name of France, 
before he has accomplished his work? May 
not the present epoch be for France one of 
those in which a nation remains for a time as it 
were under a personal eclipse, in order to fill 
the great part assigned her in the general history 
of humanity ? 
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At all eventSi if we cannot penetrate what 
a mysterious future concealsi let us frankly 
acknowledge that hitherto the Emperor of the 
French has filled every page of his unknown 
progranune with facts and events of such 
moment that, if he continues in the same 
counci patient thinkers may look forward to 
seeing the fiice of Europe entirely changed. 
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MEMORIAL 

ADDRESSED TO LORD PALMERSTOK, 

First Lobd of tbb Tbeabubt or Gbbat BurAiir, 
DaUd nth /uiM, 1869. 
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My Lord, 

Your brilliant political career belongs 
to history ; it is a book open to all the world. 
I therefore know that you think the Austrian 
empire a political necessity, and that if it did 
not already exist, it would be necessary to create 
it. You have too much independence of mind 
and opinions to decide for me to think of at- 
tempting to support the opposite thesis before 
you. 

I mig^t, it is true, ask — Does the Austria 
of former days^ which England could advantage- 
ously use in her European policy, still exist ? 
Has she performed the mission expected of her? 
Has she done anything to promote ihe cause of 
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progress and dvilization, either in her own pro- 
▼inoes, or along the course of the Danube to- 
wards the East ? Does she form an effectual 
counterpoiBe to Bussia, at whose mercy she lay 
in 1849, and indeed still lies? What then b 
the use of Austria, if she is not in a condition 
eflkiendy to support English interests every- 
where, but more especially in the East ? And 
this she is totally incapable of doing. 

If there is any power cordially hated by 
Eastern nations* it is certainly Austria. She is 
the most detested by the Moldo-Wallachians, 
the Serbs, the Monten^;rins, and all the other 
Christian races in Turkey, because Austria, as 
suited her own interests, has in turns excited 
them to revolt, and allowed their oppressors to 
crush them to the earth. The momentary con- 
fidence they appeared to have in her in 1 849, 
during the war in Hungary, has since changed 
into a fiur intenser hatred than even that cherished 
by tbe Hungarians themselves, for the latter 
have only been vanquished, whereas the Slaves 
have been perfidiously deceived. This hatred 
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burns like a fire in the bosoms of all the Slaves 
on the Austrian borderSi all the more fiercely 
from the fact that they are ever looking forward 
to the founding of a great Slave emphre, either 
independent, or as part of the Russian empire. 

I look around in vain to find a future for 
Austria. 

In the south, that is, in Italy, her days are 
already numbered. It is certain that she will 
lose Lombardy and Yenetia, consequently all 
her influence in the Italian peninsula. She is 
not in a position to resist even France alone, 
still less if you add Piedmont and the mass of 
Italians who will rise as one man. She will lose 
in this struggle one-fifth of her territory, and 
one-sixth of her population. 

In the north, in Germany, Austria can have 
no hope of aggrandizement. The Germanic 
Confederation will either remain as it is, and if 
so both princes and people will resist every at- 
tempt at absorption by all possible means ; or if 
the project of national union should be realized, 
it will be to the advantagct of Prussia, which is 
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a purely Grennan power, the meet important of 
all, and possessing the sympathies of the majority 
of the nation. To realize the grand idea of Ger- 
man unity, Prussia wants nothing but the bold 
genius and the firm will of another Frederick II. 
Let Prussia be iaithful to liberal Germany, 
in its desire for unity, and Germany will gravi- 
tate towards her, and give her that strength 
which, unfortunately, she has not yet attained, 
solely through her own &ulL Add to this, the 
significant phenomenon which we witnessed in 
1848, when all the German provinces of Austria 
even sent their deputies to Frankfort,^ and thus 
manifested their desire of unitmg to a great 
German state, which would have led to the com- 
plete dismemberment of aU Austria. 

I say old^ for elements are not wanting to 
ibrm a new empire. And this new empire would 
be more powerful than the other ever was, but 
on condition that, bemg composed of heten^^e- 
ous elements, no attempt should be made to 
introduce French centralisation ; that the diver- 
sities of language, origin, and nee should be 
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taken into account; that the historical rights 
and traditions of each country should be re- 
spected as the ever-living source of patriotism — 
in short, this new empire should be based on the 
principle oi federation^ something after the man- 
ner of Switzerland or the United States of 
America. This empire, without Italy, would 
still have 33,000,000 inhabitants ; but if Austria 
should attempt with her barely 7,000,000 
(rermans to tyrannize and Germanize the other 
26,000,000 who belong to other races, she 
would cause intestine dissensions without end, 
and consequently would never be in a position 
to fulfil the mission which Europe in general, 
and England in particular, expects of her. 

I confess that I have little hope to see the 
Hapsburg dynasty change its traditional policy. 
As every individual has his own personality, so 
each dynasty has its traditions, policy, and cha- 
racter, which cannot be transformed at will. 
Everybody knows that the Stuarts and Bourbons 
risked their thrones and their heads rather than 
consent to govern according to the spirit of their 

k3 
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times. ' New Austria would therefore require a 
new dynasty, free from all the trammeb of the 
pasty and ready to accept frankly and smcerely 
the new mission of the new empire. 

But I am well aware that what is desirable is 
not always possible. Let the Austrian dynasty 
then remain at the head of the empire, but let it 
follow a policy adapted to the diversity of nations 
it has to govern. Otherwise, it is indubitable 
that the other provinces will follow the example 
set by the Italians. The liberating mission 
which France ]a now accomplishing for the 
Italians, Bussia may some day be disposed to 
undertake for the other Austrian provinces. 

England has always supported Austria ; her 
counsels therefore must be and will be heard at 
Vienna. Events have fiilly confirmed the pro- 
pketie advice, which you, my lord, gave in your 
despatch of 1st August, 1849, addressed to 
Lord Ponsonby, then English Ambassador at 
Vienna: yon said: — 

^ The war which is now waging in Hungary 
^ between the Hungarians on the one side, and 
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^ the Austrian and Russian armies on the other, 
^ has been watched with the most painful interest 
** by her Majesty's Grovernment This war . • . 
*^ has gradually assumed the character and pro- 
^ portions of an important European transaction. 
^ On the one side stands arrayed in arms almost 
^ the whole population of Hungary and Tran- 
^ sylvauia, no longer appearing in small and 
*^ detached numbers as insurgents, but taking the 
** field with an organized and well-equipped and 
^ appointed army, which, by the lowest calculation, 
'' is said to amount in the aggregate to no less than 
*^ 150,000 men ; on the other side is found all 
^ the available military force which, after pro- 
^ viding for otiier services, the Austrian govem- 
*^ ment has been able to collect from the remain- 
** ing portions of the Austrian empire ; and in 
^ aid of thb Austrian force, which is acbfuno^ 
^ lodged to he by iteelf unabU to make head 
^ against the HungarianSy the whole disposable 
*' force of the Russian empire has been brought 
^* up to take part in this war. 
^ To such an extent, indeed, has tiie Russian 
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^ army been employed in this transaction, that 
^ it has been found necessary that between 
^ 20,000 and 30,000 of the Russian guards, 
^ who form the usual garrison of St Fetersbiugh, 
^ should be marched to the south, • • . and the 
^ combined Austrian and Russian force operat- 
** ing m Hungary is said to amount to 300,000 



'^men* 



^ If superior numbers should prevail, and if 
^ the Hungarians should be compelled to sub- 
^ mit to such conditions as the Austrian govern- 
^ ment may think fit to impose, two questions 
'^will naturally arise: first, how far will the 
^ triumph so obtained over the Hungarians turn 
*' to the real and permanent advantage of 
** Austria ? and, secondly, what will be the com- 
** pensation which Austria will have to make to 
«< that ally by whose gigantic exertions aloM 
^ Austria will have been enabled to achieve that 
^ triumph ? 

** Upon the first of these questions it is to be 
observed, that if the object to be attained were 
the reductioa of a single town, or the subjuga- 
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^' tion of a small district, a limited garrison 
** would be sufficient to maintain for the future 
^ the ascendency gained by the issue of a battle 
*^ or of a campaign ; but the case is different 
^ when the contest is carried on with a popula- 
^ tion amounting to more than 10,000,000,* 
^ and inhabiting a country whose superficial 
^ extent is nearly a third f of the dominions of 
^ the Austrian crown. 

^* The active army of such a population may 
^' be defeated in battle, and may be dispersed, or 
^ may be forced to surrender ; the commanding 
^ points may be occupied, and oi^ganized resist- 
** ance may for a time be rendered impossible ; 
** the national leaders may be banished, and the 
^ people may be compelled to submit to a new 
** order of things: but the diaoontent of the heart 
'^ wiU not be extinffuished merdy because the hand 
*' has been diaarmed ; and if so numerous a 

• 16,600,000.— Note of the Aathor. 

t Yaiy miioh mora t in 1640 tha territorj of HuqgMy nuido 
6175 iqiiangeogiftpliioil letgaeii and the territorj of the Auetiiea 
empira, without Hungary, S046 iqiieie geognqihioel leagnei.— 
Note of the Author. 
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^ populatioDy spread over so vast an extent of 
^* ooantry, is to be kept in subjection by the 
^ same means of force by which it has been 
^ subdued, there is no need of any argument to 
^ show that such a people and each a territory 
** must become a source of weakness^ and not a 
*^ foundation ofetrength to the empire by which 
*^ they will be ruled. And her Majesty's 
^ government, attaching as they do great value 
** to the maintenance of the power and prosperity 
*^ of the Austrian empire, would see with deep 
^ concern such a poUtioal cancer corroding the 
^ vital dements of that empire* s existence. .... 
** But the earnest wish of the British govem- 
^ ment is, that this great war may not be fought 
^ out to an extreme result ; and very heartily 
*^ would the British government rejoice if they 
** could entertain ahope that this conflict between 
^ an entire nation and the armies of two great 
^ en^riree might be brought to an early termina- 
^ tion by an arrangement, which* on the one 
^ hand, should satisfy the national feelings of the 
* Sungarians^ and, on the other hand, should 
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*' maintain unimpaired the bond of union which 
^ has 80 long connected Hungary with the 
'* Austrian crown. 

^ An arrangement so made with the good- 
*^ will of the Hungarian people, would hold out 
^ a fair promise of that reed concord^ without 
^ which a nominal tmian would be deprived of 
** efficacy and value. . . ."* 

The central mass, the main pillar of this 
empire, is necessarily Hungary; with her the 
empire would be strong, without her it would be 
too weak to influence the balance of power in 
Europe. Hungary, as she was down to 1849, 
would be half Austria (without Italy), both as 
to territory and population; she has sufficent 
resources to support a population of from twenty- 
five to thirty millions ; while, as a state, she can 
boast an existence of nearly a thousand years, with 
a strong internal political organization, the work of 
many centuries. Her oi^niaation, being the 



^ * CorrespoDdeiioe reUtiTe to the Afilun of Hunguy, 1847-49* 
FnmkUd to both Houaes oT Ptalkment by oommaad of Hor 
Hajoii/, Ansnrt 16, I860.' LondoD, pp. 286» 287. 
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direct oootrary of centralisation, is eminently 
adapted to serve as a model for the nations of the 
East, who sooner or later will rise up and form so 
many states, after the inevitable ruin of Turkey. 
Andy believe me, if there is any country in which 
there exists and flourishes an ardent patriotism, 
the fruit of historical traditions, of a past alter- 
nately glorious and stormy, that country is 
Hungaiy. The temporary dissension which 
arose among its different races in 1848, pardy 
provoked by Austrian intrigue, pardy attributable 
to the feverish excitement of the times, has now 
altogether disappeared. Under the old constito. 
tion these nationalities were all free : when they 
had helped to overthrow it, their liberties were 
lost, and their very national existence jeopardised. 
Such is the reason of their tardy but undeniable 
reecmciliation. 

I enumerated the reasons for which Hungary 
should be made the nucleus of the new empire. 
Joseph IL, the only man of genius among the 
soverdgns of the house of Hapsburg duringthree 
ee&tarie% had the sagacity to perceive thist He 
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clearly saw that the future of the empire was 
solely in the East ; but though he judged correctly 
as to the end, he was altogether wrong in his 
choice of means, for he endeavoured to Grer- 
manize the races, and abolished the constitutions. 
How could it be possible for the different nations, 
incorporated and contiguous, to feel any sym- 
pathy for an empire which allowed them no 
liberty, and was also bent on forcibly annihilating 
Aeir nationality ? The result was what might 
have been foreseen : Austria lost the confidence 
of all the populations, and both within her 
frontiers and in the surrounding countries, some 
trembled for their nationality, others were eager 
for liberty, but the Austrian system threat- 
ened both these possessions, the two greatest 
blessings of individuals and nations. 

Allow me here, my lord, to make a remark, 
which, in my opinion, is of great importance. 
I venture to affirm that western civilisation in 
the East cannot be diffiised so well in any other 
way as through the instrumentality of Hungary. 
Instead of developing this idea myself I prefer 
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qaoting an Englishman, who expresses the very 
sentiments which I wish to submit to your atten- 
tion as a statesman and a man of progress : — 

^ Contiguous races have a similarity of ideas 
^* and habits, which we do not find between remote 
^ races. Affinity of race, frequent contact in 
^ peace and war, past and present, physical 
M circumstances, such as navigable rivers and 
*• open plains, act as so many connecting Unka 
** between the adjoinmg races. Such Unka may 
* be found between eaatem and western races. 
^ The Hungarian race or people is oriental in its 
'' descent, traditions, and to a great extent in its 
^ habits and ideas. As a European colony of 
^ eastern origin, and of a kindred race with the 
^ neighbouring Turks, the Hungarian race has 
'^ been drawn by historical events into the circle 
^ of western civilisation, many of whose ideas it 
^* has adopted. It thus farms an intermediate 
^ link between the eastern and western nations, 
** and seems destined to bring tJ^em nearer to each 
^ other. Its geographical position indicates the 
^same destmy. Endosed on the north and 
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*^ south by high mountains, its river system forms 
«• a natural channel from the west to the east 
" The mighty Danube, proceeding from the very 
** centre of Germany, and receiving the tribute 
^ of all the rivers of middle Europe, seems to be 
^' the natural hiffh road for commerce and civilizap 
^* tion. It has already opened the long^osed 
*^ barriers between the Hungarians and the Turks ; 
** and late events (1848) have not a little contri- 
V buted to renew the relationship between these 
** two kindred people, which had been (by the 
** Austrian policy) interrupted for ages; with this 
^' difference, however, that the arm which was 
** formerly raised only to slay, has been now 
^* extended to receive and defend 08 brothers 
^* their long-estranged kindred and ancient 
" enemies." 

I repeat it, my lord: Hungary, who, unfor- 
tunately, under existing circumstances^ cannot 
express her desires, would certainly prefer having 
a sovereign in no way connected with the Austrian 
dynasty, the sole cause of our protracted sufferings 
the eternal enemy of progress and national inde- 
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peodence. In truth, Hungary poesesses aU the 
qualities necessary to constitute an independent 
state. For richness of soil and variety of national 
products^ there is no country in Europe superior 
to her. Her territory contains 6175 square 
geographical leaguesi whereas Prussia has only 
5070, Great Britain only 5716. Hungary is 
more extensive than Portugal, Sardinia, Hanover, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtembei^ united. The 
number of inhabitants is 15,500,000; and in 
this respect, after Russia, France, and Great 
Britain, she comes immediately after Spain, 
which has 15,995,584 inhabitants^ and Prussia, 
with 15,580,000. In time of peace, Hungary has 
an army of 150,000 men, being less than Bussia 
and France, equal to Prussia or Great Britain, ' 
and superior to any other state in Europe. In 
time of war the army might be raised to 
300,000 men without the least difficulty. You 
thus see that Hungary possesses all the elements 
necessary to make a power of the first order. 
Besides, did she not fulfil the mission of a 
great power, when, in the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
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centuries, 'she alone repelled the immense 
power of the Ottomans, and stood forth to 
protect all Europe against their inroads ? By 
this mighty feat of arms she well won her spurs, 
and justified her title to rank as a great power. 
Believe me, my lord, that just as she was able 
formerly to defend Christendom against all 
Islam, so, from whatever quarter danger may 
come, Hungary will prove that she can fight for 
her own liberty and the liberty of the world. 
Moreover, it is impossible to deny her great 
vitality. You were a firiendly witness of our 
struggle in 1 848-49 : certainly a state deserves 
to be acknowledged as a first-rate power when it 
could not be conquered, even under disad- 
vantageous conditions, but by the combined 
armies of two other great powers. This argument 
admits of no reply ; our very defeat gives evidence 
of our strength. 

In her inmost soul, then, Hungary cherishes 
the same aspirations as Lombardy and Venetia — 
she desires absolute independence} she wishes 
to belong to herself and have the direction of 
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her own destinies. If| howoveri diplomatic con- 
siderations prevent us from attaining this ar- 
dently-desired end, if we are not to be saved by 
a Napoleon, as Italy probably will be, then 
there is bat one means of satisfying Hungary, 
which is, restore her old constitution and historical 
Umits, by making this one of the conditions of 
peace on terminating the present war in Italy. 
If the war has not begun for us also, let us at 
least profit by it Never will a war have borne 
nobler firuit than one which secures the liberty 
of two nations. 
This condition of peace is indisputably : — 
1. In the interest of right and justice. Be- 
tween Hungary and the Austrian dynasty there 
legally exists a synallagmatic contract which 
binds the latter to strictly observe the laws and 
eoDstitation of the country. If kings may with 
impunity break the treaties they have sealed 
and sworn tOp how can they expect nations to 
respect existing laws? 

S. It is in the intend of constitutimal liberly. 
This side of the question must particularly in- 
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terest the English people, who, proud of thdr 
constitution, eagerly seiase every opportunity of 
promoting constitutional government among the 
other nations of Europe. Add to this, that our 
constitution dates from the same century as the 
English ; they are two old and venerable sisters, 
resembling each other in more than one respect 
By our customs, our usages, our political ideas^ 
hyaU thai constitutes the most religious and pubUe 
life of a people, the Hungarians represent Eng^ 
lish civilization in the East, just as the Poles 
and Roumans represent French ideas. ITds dr^ 
cumstance has a mori important bearing on Eng^ 
lish interests in the East. 

3. It is in the interest of European public 
order. As Poland and Italy have long been a 
permanent source of trouble in Europe, it will 
be the same for Hungary ; she will always be 
dissatisfied, agitated, revolutionary ; she wiU be 
like a barrel of powder, which a spark may at 
any moment explode, to the destruction or injury 
of all around. 

4* It is in the interest of die European balance 
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of power. Does the Eoglish government really 
think the existenee of Austria a political neces- 
sity ? If she does, let her see that Hungary is 
satisfied, for Austria, especially after losing 
Italy, will have no claim to the rank of a great 
power except through Hungary; by her alone 
Austria existSy by her Austria is made either 
strong or weak. In any case, it is evident that, 
if Austria leaves the Hungarians dissatisfied 
and threatening, it will take all her power to 
keep under the revolutionary and centrifugal 
elements, and consequently she will be unable 
to fulfil the political mission which you and 
other states expect from her. 

I know that Austria used to be regarded as 
the keystone of the European edifice, because 
she was a conservative rather than an aggressive 
power, and as such she was always a fiivourite 
ally of the older generation of statesmen. But, 
I again ask, how can you lean upon a power 
which cannot support itself? The Austria of 
former days has ceased to exist, her internal 
elemeotB being in continual revolt and agitation. 
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she is necessarily powerless to resist a foreign 
enemy. What can be hoped from an empire 
whose subjects rejoice at the defeat of their own 
sovereign? Can the alliance of a monarch 
whose most deadly enemies are his own subjects 
have the least value or importance in your esti- 
mation ? Let not the name of Austria deceive 
you ; as a name^ she exists, but her real power, 
her moral and political influence, have long since 
disappeared. 

5. It is in the interest of the Eastern question^ 
both as to politics and the advance of civiliza«> 
tion. By her geographical position, her origin, 
her language, her semi-oriental manners, Hun- 
gary is eminently qualified to transmit to the 
nations of the East all the elements of progress 
and the ideas of Western civilization, as I have 
already had the honour to show. But that is 
not all. For the same reasons, and especially 
because the constitution of Hungary, as deve- 
loped into a complete system in that country, 
must be recognized as particularly suited to the 
genius and patriarchal manners of the East ; for 

L 
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diese reasonsy I say, Hungary is destined to 
play the chief part in the solution of that great 
question ; but this salutary mission to promote 
the liberty and happiness of the respective na- 
tions can only be accomplished by Hungary 
frte^ Btrcng^ and eonstitutUmal. 

Such are the ideas, which, inspired by love 
for my country, I have the honour to submit to 
you, my lord, the head of a liberal govern- 
ment, the prime minister of a free nation, who 
have from the beginning shown so much sym- 
pathy with our cause, which is just and legiti- 
mate, if ever cause was. Hungary herself, in 
her unparalleled oppression, being unable to pro- 
claim her grievances, I, her exiled son, speak in 
her name ; that privilege is all I have left to con- 
sole me for the loss of my bdoved country. 

England,! know, is not one of the belligerent 
powers; she cannot, therefore, propose direct 
conditioos of peace ; but she is powerful by her 
arms as well as by her counsels, and I am con- 
vinced diat her suggestions will be respectfully 
fwttved both by the conqueror and the con- 
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quered. We have the right to hope that the 
Emperor Napoleon, who has done everything 
for the Italians, will also do something for us. 
The principle he has solemnly prodaimed, Nfi- 
Hanoi Independence^ must also find its applica- 
tion with respect to Hungary. When he has 
done so much for the Boumans and the Italians, 
it would be a kind of injustice to forget us. He 
will make the restoration of our national auto- 
nomy a condition of peace, and I pray you to 
act in the same direction in accord with him. 

In your despatch of 1st August, 1849, above 
quoted, you gave Austria wise, nay, almost pro- 
phetic counsels, my lord, and the present mo- 
ment is opportune to compel her, for her own 

sake as well as Europe's, to accept them. This 
act would be worthy of your political career. 
Hungary, once more free, would be an eternal 
monument to your memory. 

I have the honour, my lord, to assure you 
of my highest consideration. 

Babthblbmt db SzBBnSBB, 
fimnerlj I[iii]0ter-Fk«sident of Hunguy. 
P<ari$, lia /mm, 1859. 

l3 
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ADDBBeSED TO COUNT DE GAYOUB, 

SAiDnoAH MnnTBB or FmunaH AiTAiat. 
JMtd Mi JwM, 1868. 



Mt Lord, 

ViCTOBT, fuU and completei will assuredly 

Grown a war so just undertaken against Austria. 

All Italy in arms, die brave Sardinian army, 

and the powerful sword of France, all together 

present a formidable combination against which 

Austria will be utterly unable to stand. 

The Hungarian exiles, I need hardly say, 

watch with the deepest sympatihy the heroic 

struggles of which the plains of Lombardy are 

' now the theatro. If invited formally, pubUdy^ 

by those who direct the holy work of delivering 

Italy, die Hungarian exiles would have been 

happy and eager to lend their aid in die most 

effective manner. They well know diat the 
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lilies do not need their help ; but a man always 
serves his oonntry by combatmg its enemies. 

However, if it should happen, which is 
very improbable, that the course of events 
continues to condemn the Hungarisn refugees 
to that imposed reserve which is so irksome to 
them, should the war for that reason exercise no 
influence whatever on the fate of Hungary? Such 
is the question asked by the exiled sons of that 
unhappy country, the elder sister of Italy under 
Austria's oppression; and to this question, I, 
one of these exiles, venture to call your excel- 
lency's attention for one moment 

The war, made without Hungary, has not 
been undertaken for her : we well know that 
But was the last war in the East made for the 
Danulnan Principalities ? It is none the less, 
however, the happy result, the chief merit, of the 
peace of 30th March, 1856» to have secured to 
those countries the elements of a free national 
development War being never made for its 
own sake, but solely as a means, victory is only 
happy and salutary, inasmuch as the peace con- 
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duded, by consolidating the rights of nationsi 
permanently obviates every new cause of dis- 
turbance. 

Could not the conquerors in the war in Italy, 
when the moment arrives to negotiate, or^ rather, 
dictate a peaces stipulate the restitution of the 
rights of which Hungary has been iniquitously 
despoiled, and do so in the interest even of the 
principle for which they have foughti in the 
interest of the consolidation of the peace they 
will so gloriously have won ? 

When oppressed Italy had not even the 
liberty of complaining, you stood fbrtii m tiie 
face of Europe as the courageous denouncer of 
her wrongs; now I come to plead before you 
the cause of my poor country, which also suffers, 
and is not allowed to speak. I have the firm 
hope that the distinguished statesman who^ ere- 
while himself a suppliant, has been raised by 
the course of events to the rank of a judge, will 
not refuse to Hungary the justice he claimed 
with such manly energy for the people of Italy ; 
and his opinion, I am certain, will be of great 

l3 
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weight: for ndther Napoleon nor Victor Em- 
manuel can refuse to lend a friendly ear to the 
advice of their most devoted, most sagacious 
counsellor. 

The history of Hungary, since the crown of 
St Stejdien passed, under well-defined condi- 
tions, into the house of Hapsburg^ is only the 
history of the struggles the nation has constantly 
had to maintain, in order to compel the Austrian 
dynasty to fulfil those constitational conditions 
which every king^ before he ascended the Hun- 
garian throne, nevertheless always solemnly 
swore to observe. These struggles, which at 
times degenerated into formidable revolutions 
(in 1604, 1619, 1643, 1671, 1704, 1848), 
always terminated (except in 1849) in the tri- 
umph of right Hungary thus succeeded, in 
spite of every difficulty, in preserving entire her 
national autonomy, her constitotion, proved by 
d^t centuries of duration, her liberties, and her 
privileges. Solely owing to Muscovite interven- 
tion, Austria succeeded in 1849 in vanquishing 
cor nation ; and, making a most iniquitous use 
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of a victory she had not won, by a single decree 
she stripped us of our constitution and inde- 
pendence. As she also threatens our national 
existence who can be surprised if the Hungarian 
nation indignantly endures the thraldom to 
which she is so little accustomed, and cherishes 
the most intense hatred towards her oppressor ? 
To be delivered entirely and for ever from the 
Hapsburg system of government is at this mo- 
ment the most ardent desire of all the populations 
inhabiting the fair realm of Hungary. 

She asks for no more than Italy demands ; 
she aspires to independence, whatever may be 
the name and form of the government 

Nevertheless, if the general situation of 
Europe should not allow the immediate reali- 
sation of this most reasonable demand, if Hun- 
gary must be still condemned to have a king of 
the house of Hapsburg, she ought at least to 
recover her ancient limits and her canrtilution as 
it existed down to 1849. Violence alone de* 
prived her of Aem ; is it possible their restora- 
tion can be refused when the time shall come 
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to setde the long account of Austrian iniquities ? 
If Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel, when 
▼ietorious, should please to make this restitution 
OM of the conditions of the peace to be con- 
dudedy certainly not a single European power 
would hesitate to adhere to it 

Indeed, where is the power that could have 
any interest in opposing an arrangement by 
which Hungary would recover through diplo- 
matic intervention what Austrian violence had 
so lately torn from her? 

Assuredly England would not, as her history 
and political principles tend, on the contrary, 
to &vour the universal development of liberal 
and parliamentary institutions. In 1849, Lord 

Palmcrston, as Foreign Minister, did not fail 

to make very serious remonstrances at 
m this sense. Besides, England has a very 
tinct perception of the important part Hungary 
will have to play in the definitive solution of 
Ae Eagtem question. But of this more here- 
after. 
Would it be Russia? She too deeply re- 
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grets the mistake made in 1849, when she 
assisted Austria in crushing that firee Hungary, 
where so many of the Slave race and millions 
of Greek Christians enjoyed the benefits which 
the liberal Hungarian constitution guaranteed 
to all the inhabitants of the country, without 
distinction of race or creed. And, in a more 
general point of view, it was (a fact now ac- 
knowledged at St Petersburg) a grievous blun* 
der that Nicholas I. committed when he marched 
his troops into Hungary to prevent the other- 
wise inevitable fall of the Hapsbuifp dynasty. 
The attitude assumed by Russia towards Aus- 
tria during the last three years is a certain 
g^uarantee that, under no circumstances^ would 
Alexander !!• repeat the mistake of his prede- 
cessor, who ceased to be a good Russian when 
he conceived the fiital thought of saving Aus- 
tria. 

And Prussia? In spite of the hankering 
after warlike intervention in favour of Austria 
which now seems to possess the officious advisers 
of the Prince Begent, I do not think that 
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Pmnia can ever so fiur overlook her own in- 
terest as to attempt to restore or maintain by 
! force of arms the iniquitous absolutism of the 

Viennese government The mission, nay, even 
die very conditions of existence for Prussia, a 
purely German, young, and Protestant state, 
lies precisely in the antagonism in which its 
system of free national development^ its consti* 
I tutional, progressive, and tolerant policy place 

r it widi respect to Austria, which is oppressive, 

tyrannical, absolutist, retrograde, and ultramon- 
tane. Prussia would commit political suicide 
by making herself the instrument of her rival's 
policy. The sympathies of the Grerman popula- 
tion, manifested during our heroic struggles in 
1848-49, the unanimity with which they protest 
at this moment against the supposed intentions 
' of the Prussian government^ would no doubt 

restrain a sovereign who should dius betray the 
liberal traditions and the true interests of the 
kingdom of Frederick IL ^ 

* i * UAwtriftCoald foootediii CBleringtiieGcniMiiioconM^- 

iitiQii with iMT 8S»000^000 inhililtMito (lor ibt ealjr figam 
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But if the states I have just named have no 
serious reason to oppose the reconstitution of 
free Hungary, Piedmont has every interest to 
favour it 

In fact, if Lombardo-Yenetia, as seems most 
likely, should be united to Piedmont, the new 
kingdom of Upper Italy will have Austria for 
a neighbour. Is it necessary to dwell upon the 
dangers of such a vicinity, if Austria, who will 



there with 12,000,000 (x 18,000,000), she would be al onoe the 
mistress where she now can only prevail by dint of intiigaes, 
and Prussia would necessarily fall to the nnk of HanoTer and 
Bavaria. What has hitherto prevented Austria from entering 
with all her power? Why, the difference of rMe, and more 
especially the Hungarian constitution. That was one groat 
motive which impelled Austria to overthrow our constitutional 
rights. Indeed, so long ago as 1860, she demanded that all her 
states should be received into the confederation ; but the Hun- 
garian refugees speedily called the attention of all the other 
European powera to the dangerous effect it would produce on 
European order. We immediately presented to the English, 
French, and other governments, memorial drawn up by myself, 
and signed by many of my countrymen. The protest d the 
President of the French Republic^ dated llarofa, 1861, and 
addressed to the diet at Frsnkforti ia a model of style and 
diplomatic sagacity well worthy of an attentive pemsaL— 49ee 
i Journal dea DAati ' of April 8» 186L 
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never be reoonciled to the loss of that fine 
eountryi preserves in the rest of her states the 
existing tendencies and organization? She 
would be an external cause of uneasiness for 
the new kingdom, which she would never cease 
to threaten, agitate, and alarm. 

This danger would not exist with Hungary 
a constitutional state. Her fifteen millions of 
inhabitants would never allow Austria to resume 
a career of conquest and oppression. Between 
two constitutional countries, which are near 
neighbours, good understanding and peace will 
be seldom disturbed ; but these advantages will 
never be more than apparent, and always of 
uncertain duration, . between two countries, if 
both are despotic, and still more when one is 
governed despotically, everything therein de- 
pending on the will of one man, while the other 
enjoys firee institutions. 

Driving the Austrians firom tiie Lombardo- 

Venetian territory will not suffice to secure to 

i . Italy the peaceful enjoyment of the liberty 

she win have gained, and the p r ogressive insti* 
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tutions she may have given herself} it will still 
be necessary to deprive Austria, remaining her 
neighbour and natural enemy, of both the will 
and the power to disturb her possession of bless- 
ings so dearly bought With Hungary free, 
as that kingdom would necessarily play the 
principal part in the new Austria, of which she 
would compose one half, that end would be 
completely attained. 

Moreover, in the work which the allied armies 
are so gloriously performing at this moment, 
there is, if I understand aright, in addition to 
the Italian question, another question, relating 
to European order. For the Italians, the point 
is to shake off foreign domination, and become 
masters of their own actions. For Europe, the 
solution of the Italian question signifies the 
extinction of a volcano which is ever rumbling 
' and threatening, the removal of causes of alarm 
which may at any moment lead to commotions 
whose consequences no man can calculate. 
Now, seeing the solidarity that connects all 
civilized countries, it is of the utmost importance 
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to genenliie this aolution, or, in odier worcbp to 
annihilate all the causes of disturbance and 
agitation by the general introduction of the 
constitutional system. Need I demonstrate that 
this sublime end can never be secured so long as 
AustriSi deprived of her Italian possesrions^ 
able to retain and pursue her well-known 
ies ? The cause of agitation would only 
be removed from one pomt to another^ it would 
not be suppressed. 

I will say further, that the re-establishment 
of Hungary as a constitotional State is also dic- 
tated by the interests of civilization, in its pro- 
gressive advance from west to east In this 
respect, Hungary, and Hungary alone, would be 
perfectly adapted to serve as an intermediary 
between western civilization and the Danubian 
. countries. It is not solely because of her geo- 
graphical proximity, but more especially because 
there exists between Hungary and the inhabit- 
ants of those countries, a similarity of origin, 
mannen^ and customs^ which would render it 
easy finr her to ezerdse her influence in the 
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cause of progress. In bygone times, was it not 
Hungary that supplied iikeprofesaarsj Ugislatcrs^ 
lawyers^ physicians, the writers most distin- 
guished in their respective literaturesi to the 
Danubian Principalities, Servia, and Monte- 
negro ? In short, Hungary forms, as it were, 
the natural channel by which western dvilisaticm 
must flow into those eastern countries. The 
Danube, that eminently Hungarian river (as in 
Hungary it begins to be navigable^ and great 
part of its course lies within her frontiers) — does 
\ not that king of rivers form the high-road 

between the two worlds, for the exchange of 
merchandize as well as intellectual intercourse ? 
In 1848, when the national government of 
Hungary had thrown down the barriers raised 
by Austria, did we not see at once established 
an intellectual and material exchange, most 
active, most beneficial, and most friendly, be- 
tween Hungary and the East; an exchange 
which immediately ceased when Austrian abso- 
lutism was again triumphant ? 
In a general point of view, the existence of a 
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constitutional Hungary would have the most 
salutary influence on the solution of the great 
(juestion in the East^ which, for good reasonSi 
still engages the attention of Europe. 

Opinions with respect to this grave question 
are very divergent. For my part, I have no 
confidence in the vitality of the Turkish em- 
pire^ and I do not see for the populations of 
European Turkey, who are tiie sole Intimate 
heirs of Islam, any assured Aiture except in 
a feieration. Isolated, they would be weak, 
and would fidl an easy prey to ambitious and 
powerful neighbours; united, they would be 
strong enough to resist all assailants. Well, 
the Hungarian constitution, based on the fed^ 
ratioe principle, like tiie Helvetic confederation 
and tiie United States of America, would offisr 
tiiem an excellent model, which they might all 
the more easily imitate, as the federative prin- 
ciple even now exists in Turkey as a germ, 
being inherent in tiie patriarchal organisation 
and that of the tribes. Only the principle, 
which in Turkey remains in a kind of embryo 
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State, has been m HuDgary fully developed into 
a political system. In case of need, Hungary, 
restored to liberty and independence, would 
serve, not only as a model, but also as a rallying 
point, a paint d^cgppui^ in case of external 
danger; for Hungary can easily bring under 
arms 300,000 men ; and history tells of Hun- 
garian bravery. But what is far more important 
is the practical aptitude of the Hungarians for 
administration and organization. It was solely 

owing to this aptitude, the result of our adminis- 
trative autonomy during centuries^ that we were 

able to manage so well in 1848-49, and to raise 
several large armies with such rapidity. 

In fact, it is doubtful whether, without the 
efficacious support and active assistance of a 
free and liberal Hungary, these newly-formed 
states could long maintain their independence. 

Joseph II. well understood that the true 
solution of the Eastern question lay at Buda, 
and must be worked out by Hungary. But he 
thought only of a solution in a dynastic in- 
terest The influence to which we aspire would. 
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on die contrary, be exerdsed for the good of 
tlioee countries in the interest of their liberty, 
their material and moral development — in short, 
in the interest of general civihntion. Let an 
Anstrian sovereign continue^ if it must be S0| to 
occupy the Hungarian throne. It would be 
a misfortune for us ; but that in no way weakens 
my assertion, for he will never be able to act 
odierwise than in conformity with the liberal 
tendendes of the country, if, by the restoration 
of our old constitution, Hungary becomes mis- • 
tress of her actions and of her destiny. 

It is as a Hungarian and aliberal thati have 
taken the liberty to present these considerations 
to your excellency, trusting, that if you think 
them just, you will submit them to the Em- 
peror Napoleon IIL and Victor Emmanuel. 

The greater the number of people who profit 
bydieir benefits, the more glorious will their 
victory be. The Hungarian nation, who^ even 
under the sway of the Hapsbuigs, succeeded for 
diree centuries in defending and maintaining 
dieir liberties, either by peaceful means, or when 
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neoessaiy, by arms; who, unaided, in 1849, 
would have certainly triumphed over Austria, 
if she had not called the Russians to her suc- 
cour — ^tihe Hungarian nation is an object worthy 
of the solicitude of the glorious conquerors of 
Austria in Italy. Tour sympathies, my lord, 
are surely with us, for whoever knows how to 
win liberty to his country must certainly be 
desirous of seeing all oppressed nations enjoy 
the like blessing. 

I have the honour to offer to your excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

Bartholoxew pb Szexxre, 

foimerly Hinister-President of Hnnguy. 
Pam, eA /lOM, 1859. 
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I. 

JUBAMENTUM FEBDINANDI In REGIS HUKGARUS, 

QCOD TBMPOMI tlTJB OOROKATIDm PBJBBTITIT. 

(Anno 1527.) 

No6 FerdinandoB, Dei gratia rox HungansBy Bohemia, 
etc., joiBmns per Deum vivum, per ejus Banctiasimam 
genitricem Yiiginem Mariam, et omnes sanctoa : qnod 
noe eoclesias Dei, dominoa pnelatcNB, baronea, nobilea, 
civitatea liberaa, et omnei rtgnioolas in auia immimitatibiia 
et libertatiboa, furdnUf priyilegiia, ao in antiquia bonia, 
et €ppr6bati8 oomtmtudmibut conaervabmui^ omnibasqne 
jnstitiam faoiemna; aereninimi oondam AndreoB regia 
deoreta obaenrabimna ; ftnts r^gni nodri Hungana^ tt qum 
ad (BudfuocunqUiBJun and Utuhpertmmitnfm aUmMmuif iwe 
cft'mtiittemiM, aed qnoad poterimna, angebimua, et ex- 
tendemna, omniaque alia fiMsiemiia, qnseonnqne pro 
bono pnblicOf honore, ao inoremento omninm atataun, 
ao totina regni noatri Hnngarin jnate fiftoere poterimna. 
Sio noa Dena a^juTot, et omnea aanoti. (Tomna L, 
pagina 840.) 

x2 
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JUnAMENTUU FEBDIKAXDI V^ BE0I8 HUKOAliliE. 

(Anno 1890.) 

Nos Ferdinandiia, Dei gratia rex Hnngariiw, oto., etc., 
jaramiis per Deam TtTii]n« per ejus aanctiwimam genitri- 
oem Vifginem Marinem, ac omnes aanotoa, quod ecdeaias 
Dei, dominos pnelatos* baronee, magnates, nobilesy ciyi- 
tates libeima, et omnes regnieolas in immunitatibna ac 
libertatibos, jnribus. legibus, priTilcgiia, ac in antiqnis 
boniii, et approbatis consuetndinibns conserrabimiis, 
cmnibnsqae jnstitiam ftcicmns; serenissimi condam 
Andreo regb decreta (ezdnsa tamen, et semota articnli 
31 ejnsdem decieti clausula, incipiente, Qnod si Tcro 
nos, etc, usque ad Terba: In perpetnnm facnltatem), 
obeerrabimiis, fines legnt nostri Hnngarin, et qusft 
ad ijlnd quocnnqne jure aut titulo pertinent, non ali- 
enabimus, neo diminuemus, sed quoad poterimus auge- 
bimus, et extendemus ; omniaque 'ilia SMiemus, qus»- 
conque pro bono publico, honore et ineremento omnium 
staluum, ac totius legni nostri Hungarisft juste fiftceze 
poterimus. Sic nos Deus a^jnTct et omnes sanctL 
(Tonus IL, pagina 618.) 

11. 

LEOPOLDI L DECREmi QUABTnL 
AaxiccLCi n. 

(1687.) 

Sacux C«sares% oi ng^ modemm migestatis, serenissi- 
mcrum masculorum hsersdum pvimogenitiy pro natunli* 
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boa et hflsreditariit regni HungftrisB. partiumque eidem 
annexarom regiboB dedaiantor. 

1. f • • • MMonlomm badredum primogenitum. • . • 
erga Mti^ptr, toti$$ju$9 quotien ojosmodi inaugaratio inntau- 
landa erit, prwnitUndam pneiiiBiiiiiatoram articnlomm 
diplomatiooraiii aooepiatuniimn seu regiam a8Beoaratioiiem« 
dipoiimidumqu$ 9up$ruid$ jwramntum^ m m, qva a majoribus 
iuiiprantUwn 9mlt farma^ dketdiUr intra hoe regnum Utah 
garia^ rite (rant status et ordines)« ooronaturi. fTomus 
IL, pagina 65.) 



ni. 

8ANCTI0 PRAOMATICA. 

•CE 

DccBETi isr ooanms bboxi ksso 1723 ooxditi. 

▲RTICULUS n. 

De Kgia hereditaria SacratiMiiim Cmste« et Regie 3I%Je«tatis 
sexos foBBkinei Aiigiut» Domna Aaitriaea in Sftcim Regni Hnn- 
garin corons, et partibiia eidem ab antiqno snneiia cootinua 
fuccenione. 

Tamctbi sun saoratiBsiiiUB Cnsarett et regis Majestatin 
fideles status et ordines regni Hungarin, partiomque 
eidem annexanun yiridam et florentem, optimeque oon- 
stitutam aotatem, vires et Taletadines eonspicientes, 
divinaeque benedictioni qnam optime eonfisi, eandem 
magnis et gloriosis sexas masonlini raccessoribnsy ad 
preces qnoque fidelium raomm stattram eo fine ad 
Denm ter optamnm fnsas et incessanter fdndendasv lar^ 
gissime benedicendam et indesinenti mnscnlonim bere- 
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dvm saomm ordmefideles staios r^gni oontolandos foi6t 
yni imniino oonmderent. 

f 1. Quia Tero apprime etiam penpeotam haberent : 
vegea pariter at prinoipea «qiiali alionun hominnm mor- 
tditatis torii rabjectoa easa; mature pioinde at oonanlto 
paipendeiitaa, tot at tanta onm pnBdaoeaBonim mm aa^ 
oratiaiiiiM at logiai migestatia divomm olim Leopoldi 
Genitoria et Josephi fiatia, gbrioauBunomm Hnngarin 
regain; tma ral mazime propria demantiBnsud reg- 
nantis eiueaaoratieeiiimGaBearen et reguainigeBtatiSf pro 
inoremanto boni patrii pablioi, prora ftdelinm civium 
anonim perenni ealute, beUo«qaa ao paoe« azantlata 
glorioaiiBtimaaota et fcota; damiionmodohaBreditariiiiii 
regnvm hoo amim Hvngpurini parteaqna, regna at pro- 
▼ineiaa eidem amiazaa, in atata par pmattaotoa glori- 
oaoa pnedaoenorea raoe poaitiim oonaarraTit; eed ocoa- 
aiona etiam noTunmi ottomaaid bal]i» oontra ferren- 
tianmoa ejnadam impetna idem animoae tatata; ^iotri- 
eiboBt felioibiiaqiie ^aania« in annaza aidam regna, at 
pnmnoiaa onm immortali nominia ani gloria, atata* 
nmqaa at ordinom, ao priTatornm r^gni oiTiom perenni 
aaooritata protandarit: at aooo o aa i via qoiboaria tam- 
poriboa ab omniboa aztamia et atiam domeatioia eon* 
fbaioniboa et parioolia pmaarrari ; imo in alma at oon* 
tinoa tiaaqaillitata ao ainoera animoram nniona adTonoa 
omnam Tim atlam aztamam fclioia w ma perennare poaait 

1 2. Qooaria pimtarea atiam intemoa motaa, at SMile 
oriri aolila, ipaia atatibaa at ordiniboa r^gni ab aatiqno 
optioM oognita wfiir i yaf aiala aoUioita procarere oopi- 
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f 8. Haijomm Baomm landabilibns exempliB indtati ; 

f 4. Yolentesqne erg* Baoratiwrimain GaBsaicam et 
regiam MaJ60tatem Dominnm eonun olftmentiiwiiimin 
gratoB, et fideles somet humillime ezhibeiB; 

f 5. In dtfkiH 9exu8 moKuUni BaoratiBsimn Gnsarott et 
regis nugestatia (quern defeotam Deua dementiaaime 
aTertere dignetur), joe hsBreditarium aaooedendi in 
Hungariao legnum et ooxonamy ad eandemqne partes 
pertiuentes provinoias et regna jam divino auxilio reca- 
perata, et reonperanda ; itiam m iexum Augutta Domnu 
9ua Ausiriaoa fosmiman^ primo loco quidem ab altebta 
mode regnante eaoratuaima Csasareed et regia majeatate ; 

§ 6. Doin in hnjns defeota a divo olim Joaepho ; 

f 7. His quoque deficientibaa ex lumfaiB divi olim Leo- 
poldi, imperatomm et regnm Hnngariie desoendonteSy 
eonindemqne legitimes, ronu catholieos saooessores 
utrinsqne sexus Anstritt arohidnoes»/icxto MbSUhtm per 
sacratissimam Cfldsaream ao regiam reg^nantem majes* 
tatem in alii» quoque mnn rtgm at provuieiii hnreditariia in 
et extra Ctermaniam sitis prmog$mturfB ordiuum, jure et 
oidine prBBmisso, mdminMaiter at vmpartMikr, imotm et 
wtmul^ 9iC nna onm regno Hnngarin et partibiis regnis et 
proyinciis eidem annexis, hnreditaxie possidendis regen- 
dam et gubemandam transfenmt, 

I 8. Et memoratam saooessionem aooeptant. 

f 0. Taliter eandem saooessionem foamineam, in An- 
gosta Dome Anstriaoa introdnotam et agnitMn (extensis 
ad earn nnno pro tone artioolis 2 et 8, anni 1887, et 
pariter anni ]7i5t 2 et 8), jnxta ordinem snpradiotnm 
stabilinnt. . 
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f 10. Per piflBattaotom foamineiim sexiim Augustas Do« 
mus ejuidem, pnmo modo dedkntoo hnredett et i vooes- 
«m QtriiiBqiie sexiui arohidvoeB Austris, aoospkuidam 
raiMbmidatm et una emu pnBmiBsui asque mode pnorio 
per woimtiwBmam OBBaaream et regiam nuyeatatem ole- 
mentuBiine con^bwatiM d^^bmatkA^ aintqim pr^oBdedaraHt 

Mm immxarym UbmttOiimt ^prmrogaUm ad teaomapftm- * 
Bahamm iiitii aim Mill Atfanii imiMr fMRDOfiftili. ocBgipjnH# ooftK 

f 11. Et.noniiiai post onmimodiiin prsedioti sezns do* 
feotmiiy avikm H wCsnai, approbalamque et reoeptam 
eo im mht dum mf pnBrogaftnrainqiie stataum et ordinmiiv m 
rf t efa ii et ooronatione regoniv loomn habitmam, reser- 
taat intdligeiidam. 



IV. 

ABTICULU8I1L 

17S8. 

Jam, jpnn^^tfm M IflmIMM Btetvom et Oidinam Begiii« 
Putinaiqae cidMB snaeianui ooafizimnliir* 

Sacratusima Cnaaiea et regia mi^estas nniverBomm 
fiddinm statmim et ordiniim r^gni, partiumqiie eidem 
aanexanan, omiiia tarn d^pkmaUoa qiiam ofis jwrni/iirar, 

oonAsi i^ lyjpfiohitat ooaitiiteiiMit (oonfimiiitate artioa* 
lonmi 1 ei 3» modenMS dketn in aensn artioiilonim 
I, 2 et 8, aimi 1715t foniral»qiie jurameuti iUdean 
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oontenutey inteUigendomm), domenter oonfimiAt et 

f 1. Pariteique BUOoesBores hgitimt eonmandi Hunguin 
et partiun eidem annfiTftrnm ng&^ in iisdem pnuroga- 
tirifl et preamiflBis immiinitatiliaB et kgUmi^ ttahu H 
ordvMi regnif pertiumqae eidem ennezarnm^ inmaUMgr 

1 2* Qnas, et qua pzvsterea raa miy estBs ■aoimtiMima. 
ptr iuo$ cujumxmqm tlatiif gndus et oonditioiiee, ob m rta ri 
faokt. (TomfiB IL, peginiB 118, 119.) 



V. 
DIPLOHA REGIITM 

SBU 

ARncDumuM III ooMinn bbohi ahvo 1700-91 ooxoitorux. 

▲BTIOULUB n. 

Diploma Regium per SBomm Ragiam H^ietlaleni ante fellctin 
inauguraiioium, wrotiatioMrnqm raam Statibns et Oidlnilnu Rogiii 
dattm^ publiois OonBtitattoiiibiiB Regni inaeriliir. 



FiDBLBB BtatoB et ordinee inclyti regni HnngariaB et per- 
tium annezamm, nltro per Boam nugeetatem regiam pro 
fauBta Boi oorcmatione ad dintani eonTooati, peroptime 
reoordantur, qnaliter vigore artionloram 1, 2 et 8, 1728« 
jub hflsreditarisB BUOoeBBioniB in regno Hmigari»» per- 
tiboB, regnia et proyineiiB eidem anneziB, in aezam 
fioBminenm AngpiBtn Domna Anatriaon tranalatnm fiirit, 
qnodve 9rga mmpir cepatioM emfiuUbH inaugumUmm ad 
praBoriptom legun BUBoipiendBi ftomiUindam dJ^pfami- 

m3 
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ftbomiii ttrtkidorum acoepUOkmimf jwramentiqim d^potUiomm. 
Eam, quern juxta pnBstabQitain saooeflsionis ordmem, 
eadem suooeflrio respideti pro legitimo sao rege et 
domino habitmosv et ooronatnxoe se deoknTerint. 

Cum itaqve Btom CSnearM migeetM, via legitim« et 
immediatM raooemrioniit regimeii r^gni higns rasoepiBset, 
ejumodi artionlos eooeptaeset, et jniamentiim in ea* 
qua per angiutem genitrioem soim et reginam iqpoetoli- 
eem Hariam Therenam pnaatitiim f aerat, forma depoeo- 
i«et| ac di»taliter fitnatiaBime oorooata ftdflaet^ legeoqne 
r^gni ac jina» Ubertates et priyilegpa antiqna ee obaer- 
^atonm dementer apopondineti Tisum est atatibus 
et ordinibos regni. artkmbm diphmaiiooi^ sen ipenm Mcmm 
d^pbma^jurmmtUiqmfinmiUtm amMuUimSnis mmW^ inacri- 
Uqne CMere, oajna qnidem tenor aeqnitnr in hnno 
nodnm: 

Nci LtopoUui 11^ diyina fitvente dementia, deotna 
Bomanonim Imperator temper aogoBtiia, Germanin, 
Hwngwria^ eta, Bex ApoMkm^ .... agnoedmna et 
memo na> oommendamnay tenore praeentiiim aignift- 
oeatea qnibna ezpedit muyenaa : quod poeteaqnam ex 
ineonitabili DiTini Kmninia Judido Seroniadmnm et 
potentimimnm dim Frindpem Dominnm Joaophnm 
IP"* • • • • Dominnm gennannm fiatrem noatnuu« 
fdioia leoordatioiiia deddenlaaBimnm, anno nnnc la- 
benta, menae Febmario de bao mortdi vita et tempora- 
neo ifgmine ad aempitemam immortalitatem et «tern» 
gkvin ooionam erooari et tianafinri oontigiaet, ao ez eo« 
qnod nnDam aopenrtitem maeodam piolem poat ae idi- 
qniwut, Noai qno alimide eaame bmea, ei immediatne 
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miooeaaor in Begno Hnngp^rin, et Partibns eidem ad- 
nezis, vigoxe artiouloram 1"* et 2" difldiao anno 1723 
oonoluflsft, legalem saooesBionem noetram deohurantinm 
et Btabilientiiiiii legitime suooeBsiBsemiis, ao ad mentem 
legam regai pio felice eaque fiwiatifwiinia Yotia Deo ter 
optimo maximo avxiliaiite inatauTa&da inaagpiratioiie 
nostra, fidelibna noatria nnivenia indyti noatri Begni 
Hnngariflo et Partium eidem adnezaram Statibna et 
Ordinibna oonyentom, sen Dintam intra idem B^^un 
Hmigaiias, ntpote in regiam liberamque civitatem 
nostram Badenaun pro Dominica aecnnda post Pente- 
eoaten, sen die aexta menaia Jnnii anniimodo labentia 
infiaaoripti indixiaaemtu, et promnlgaaaemua, ao deinde 
pro fauta Noatri ooronatione Poeoniun tranataliaaemna, 
ad eandemqne Noa etiam peraonaliter comparentea, 
eidem prRfdisaemna : fideles Noatri iiniTenn Domini 
Pmlati, Baronea, Magnates et Nobilea, oeteriqne Statna 
et ordinea mentionati noatri inolyti Begni Hnngaris, 
Partiumqne eidem adneiaram ad prao&tam diaetam pleno 
et frequentisBimo nmnero oomparentea prasmentionata- 
rmnque disBtalinm oonatitationmn hand immemoreay pro 
digentia earomdem debitam et homagialom eifpa Noa, qua 
legitimnm et haureditarinm Begem, ao Dominnm devo- 
tionem et fidem teatati, deaiderioqne aiispioandn feli- 
oissimA inangorationia Noatm dnoti, snppUoayerunt 
Migestaii noatm hnmillime et xpgaTenmt, nt innnenti- 
bna proBoitatia oonatitiitionibQa omnino onto adbno &ii»> 
t-i^mam eoronoihmm noatram, noa tn/hMcrpte orftncfof , 
omaiogiM et mngvUa in iiadem oontenta, rates, gratoe et 
aooepta habentea, nostramqne oonsensnm iUiapmbentes, 
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benigno aooeptare, et anthoritote Noetra Begia appro- 
Imxe et oonfinnare, ao tarn Nat ipri benigne obserutre^ 
qiiam per alios* quonun interest, firmiter obsenrari 
bosn dignaienmr. Qaorom quidem articnlonun tenor 
seqnitor in hnno modnm. 

Prima: Quod /mater ab antique dednotamhtoreditariam 
Begiam titoeessiimmn oonmationemqne, in reliqno unkenoi 
et singnlas oommnnes istins Begni Hungarian, parti* 
mnqne eidem adnexarom WmrtaUt^ mmtmUatnf 
Stotirfg, commwmqim jwra^ Ug€$ $t cotmuiudmei a 
quondam Hnngarin Begibaa, et glorioaissiniBB memorin 
PrtBd o e c sBoribos Nostris haotenna oonoessas et oonfir^ 
matas, in fetannnqte oonoedendas et per Noa oonfir- 
mandaa (ad qnaa, et qn» dioti Status et Oxdines formn- 
lamqnoque juramenti ad initium decretonim Seienia- 
simi olim Frindpia Domini Ferdinandi I"* gloriosss 
reminisoentiaB anteoeasoris Nostri positam, extonsam ot 
rednotam habent), exoliisa tamen, et aemota ardouli 
Deoreti diri Andren Begis 11' de anno 1222 dansola 
indpiente : ** Qnod si Tero Nob • • • • naqne ad Terba, 
In perpetttum fiMmltatemt m cmmhm $mt pmUiit ortaMiii 
ai dkmnUtt pnmt super eorumdem usa et intelleotu 
(salTa tamen semper quoad ea qpm per articulum 
9* 1741, ezoepta sunt, ejusdem legis dispositione), 
1^0 et eommuni statuum oonsensu di»taliter oonyen- 
tum fueril; /rmiUr ii atmeU pbmrva bmm per aliosque 
omnes et singulos iuTiolabiliter obmtmfBKimmi* 

StcmiAk Saoram Hagni conmam juita Teterem oonsue* 
tadinsm ipsorum r^gnioolarum, legisque patriae, per 
de < xfc mm madio imanimittir sine disorimina 
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xeligionis ad lioo ddeotM penonas BSdoolara^ in hoo 
regno oonseirabimns. 

Teriia. Haotenns recnperata et ezpost Deo ^jn^ante 
reoupeianda fuam h^fus Begm^ partiumqM§ eidtm cdi- 
Mxcarum tentUa d partest ad mmUm €tiam jwramenkiUt fat^ 
mtitoy pnonotatoiZi|^iio at dlcfani odMxU partSbm d» Mo rtm^ 
oorporMmui. 

Quarto, Qiftxi w oanc, quern Dens proool arertere relit, 
defectui uinuoqtuB $exu8 arohidnoiun Anstrin, pneprimis 
qnidem ab alte&to nostro avo Garolo YI*, dein in higns 
defeotn a divo olim Joeepho 1% liis qnoqne deficientilniay 
ex Inmbifl divi olim Leopold! I"* ImpexatommetBegmn 
Hnngarin descendentium, jnzta etiam diotamen pnaoita- 
tonun piimi et seonndi artioulonun pnefatn dinte anni 
1728, prmvffoHva rtgim ebcCibiitf, oortmotibiiif^ antefi^ 
tortun Statnnm et Oidinnm, m pnrikwm vigorem <to- 
twnyjufi mKMi ot penes hoo Begnnm HnngariaSi et pn»» 
dictas partes, ejnsdemqne antiqnam oonsnetndinem flU> 

Qutato. X7t pnamiasiim est, totm^ qwdm ejns modi 
inangnrado Begia imtra axbihtm S89pe&ti Agnu Hun* 
gariatf snooessiTis temporibns duetautib imiawroaida 
erit, TOTiEB hnxedes et saooeasores Nostri fntnri neo- 
ooronandi haoreditarii Beges, FBjanTTENDix habebnnt 
proutntiB d^pkmatiom a$itcurati(mi$ aoo g daUommf depomim- 
dumqmiupmnd$jwramaUum. 

Nos itaqne pmdiotanniTenorom Statnnm etOidinnm 
Beg^ Hnngarin et Fartinm eidem adnexanun instantia 
benigne ^™«^ pro benigna animi nostri propensione, 
ipsisqne benigne gratifioandiTolnntate pzmnsertos nni« 
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Tenoe utioaloe, ao omiiia et singula in iiadem oontenta, 
ndm^ grata et acoepta habentea, eisdemqne noatnun oon- 
aentom beneyolnm pariter et aaMnanm pnobnimuat et 
illoa^ ao qnwvia in eia oontenta olementer aooeptaTimna, 
^iptobaTimna, ratificavimna et confinnaTimQa ; promit* 
tentea, et aaaeonnniea Status et Ordinea in Yerbo Noetro 
Begio qnod prmniaaa omnia tarn Nob ipai ol)BerTabimna« 
qnam per alios fidelea sobditos nostras, onjnsoomqne 
statu et omditionia existant, obserraii fiunemns, et 
▼igore hnjns diplomatia Nostri aooeptamnsy approbamns, 
xatiftoamns, oonfiimamns atqne pramittimnsv in cqjqb 
fidem et testimoninm littoias has manu propria subsori- 
bimnSy eft sigilli Nostri Begii appensione mnniri feoi- 
mna. Datum in aroe Nostra Regia Posoniensi« die 
deoima quarta mensis NoTembris 1790, regnorum Nos- 
tniram K— Leopoldus. (Tomus II., paginis 200, 201.) 

VI. 

COmnORUM ANNI 179M1. 

ABnooifOS ni. 

Da iaaa g ai atione el eorMatfoM Regis* eom iinguls regimiiib 
malilione Mm atMMCrmi pefasends. 

PmriTira e medio toUendum omne duUum quod et tenore 

quomndam Terixirum aooeptaii a saoimtissima Begia 

Xigeitete, eteztndati diplomatia inaugunlis deoorona- 

tkne per hKieditarioa Hungarin ' B^gea susdpienda 

eoatim ftmdamentalea regni leges ohmotnm est,yktemtv 

ft s y onfls i cbmamnpoimit oleoMiiter annuit Csusiroa B^gia 
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ammguhrBgmkm miUatkmBinitramw mtnsimn a die obitoB 
defunoti r^^ oomputandum tpoHum^ ritu legaU momum 
siuoipiatur, salvia tamen nUermtdh Un^pon onmibiis jnri- 
bua hflareditariifl Begis, qvm ad puUicam, oonatita- 
tiontqve oonformem ngni adminiatrationem peitmeiit» 
aalvia non miniia eidem Begi debitia homagialia fidei 
obligationibaai prMUgwrum mMommtei oottaHom i$ipotUnm 
qwtqwB perns aoLAX lgoitixb oobonatox ngiam MajnUOtm 
psffMuuwnu 

vn. 

OOMmOBUM ANNI 1790-91. 
▲mooLua X. 

Jk itd^peninUa Begni ffimganm Fartivinqiie Man adnexanuB. 

Eroa demiaaam Stataum et Ordinum regni prqx)aitio> 
nem. Sua qnoque Majeataa aaoratiasiiiia benigne agnoaoere 
dignata eat, quod lioet aaooeaaio aema foeminei Angoats 
Domna Auatiiaoie per artioaloa 1 et 2« 1723« in Begno 
Hungario partibnsqne eidem adnexia atabilita, eiiDdem 
quern in leliquia Begnia et ditionibua baereditariia in et 
extra Oennaniam aitia, juxta atabilitum aacoeaaioiiia 
ordinem inaeparabiliter ao indiriaibiliter poesidendia, 
Principem conoemat : Hungaria nAiZommift omn partibua 
adnexia tU Reffnum Uberum et rdaU ad totam kffokm tngi' 
mum /ormam (hue intelleoda quibuayia dicaateriia) mde- 
pendent^ id eat, imSt tdUro regno aiU popuh cbnoxnan, eed 
pnprian habene oontuUntiam et eonsHhOkmemt proinde a 
kgUim eonmaio hoareditam Bege auo, adeoque etiam a aua 
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llqetlmto aaoratiaBima, miooeosoribiiBqiie ejus Hungftrin 
B^pbuB proprm UgOnu at contitttudmSnts^ non vera ad 
nonmm aUanm pfwamokuim^ diotentibus id uticiilis 8, 
1716, ttem 8 oi 11, 1741, rtgm^dmn ei gubtmatidum. 

vni. 

COmTIOBUM AKKI 179M1. 

ASnCULIII ZI. 

Ih M«Mi Mtgidnmtbaiimamik el diilbie&tiis iBtkme aaram eaoiiiik 

iwwfffWHinmiii^ a* omttuB mMiMiMlii* 

Sackatosdca Sua MiyeBtafl eiga propositionom Stataum 
et Qidiniim ad parUi Btgu tai oficU partwen deolarayit, 
fd Mite B^gni Hwngarim^ ParUmnqm oAuxarum ntm^iMBii 
cMiemdwr^ differentiaa yeto ratione metanim oum 
Tioiiiis qoibadibet, aea nuno vigeniea, sea via mm lege 
pnaacripta terminatas sen eioritnnB, par dw dMar ad id 
dmo m MiidM oommmariM^ finitiB oomituBinoonoiizafa com* 
miaaarionmi, per Snam H^estatem dcmominandonun, 
aCatim imdaantor; partibaaqiie debite anditis, omni 
alodio oompoiiaatar, at aoHlw jfuoalttm ad auas Sua 
MuBBTATB MTiom HJEBSDiTABiAS opfUocda futni hoiw 
obatente ao, f|aod ajiimodi tenata pforinoianiiii iUarom 
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IX. 



I 

t OOMITIORUM ANKI 179M1. 



ABTI0ULU9 XII« 

/># hgidaiioa et ^xeouHvm poteitatit €jB«reitio. 

hEajBS/enndi^ obrogandi^ inUrpntandi potestatem in Begno 
hoo Hungarifld, partibiuque adneiis, mlym art 8, 1741, 
dlspofiitione: Legitkm omrmato Prindpi et Siatibui ei 
Ordinibus regni ad oomitia legitime oonfluentibiia, com- 
mufiiem esM» nso extra Ula exerceri pasMt Sua Majestas 
saoratisBima uUro ao eponJU agnoBcU^ ao se jus lioo stataum 
illibatnm conBenratoram, aJtquB proud iBud a dixU mm 
MajoribuB acoeperat^ Ua Man ad Augu^oi niof Suooesiortt 
intioUUwn transmmuram benigne deckaravU^ Status et 
Ordines Beonroe reddens, ntrnjuam per edkUtf sen sic 
dictas patentales qum alioqum in nuMie unquam judfent 
regni aooeptari poetuni^ regnwn^ et parUe adnexae gubet' 
nandas fore^ expeditione patentalinm ad ilium dmntaxat 
oasum xeservata, ubi in rebos, 1^ alioquin oonfoxmibos, 
publioatio debito omn effectn hao nnica ratione obtineri 
▼aleret. Proinde, 

Fwma judUbnm Uge etMUUi aut stabilienda, antbo- 
ritate regia non wmmtabUyr^ neo legitimarom sententia* 
mm exeoationes mandatis impediantor ant per alios 
impediri admittantori neo eentewtioe hgitimmforortmfudi* 
dariorum oUerabwiiHrf mo neo in reoiekmem S^giamf neo 
uBiue DioaeterU pcUtid porerahmiitnrf eed eeemndnm eonditae 



«■« 
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^Momcnti, oirt m fwtMntHi ooHdmdai boa* twntUun nrat 
iiwiinfiitKinwi- jW rflflfff MT Judioti iAtout dMorHwiif fvlMbfitii 
d tf y t iidb i fl d !ifcr g6 i fiif ii i> ezeontiTA autem potettts nofnnisi 
in aom l^gmn per Begiam ll^etCatem eieroeliitor. 



OOMinOBUM AKNI 1790^1. 

AKTICULDI Zin. 



Suupdo MmiMb, ant pablioa reg^i utilitate, et neoearitate 
exigente diam mtm$^ ad eiigentiam BBUioitanim saperinde 
Begni l^gom, aignaater 1655, art 4, 1715; art 14, 
1728; art 7, Uo lod renoratomm, per Uajestatem 
Begiam gmnvHi B§gm Diata vndkttwr^ ad qnarn Statna et 
Oidinei ciiim omne ponendiim impedimentnm oompari- 
tmi dinfaliaqpie negotia legali ema VbtriaU pertxaotatori 
aiqit Ut antem pertiaoiatia debite propoaitionilnia 
rqgiit, omta jveta gmvamina univenwruiii Statoum et 
Ordmim B^gni in qnalibet di»ta elftotiTe, et immum 
toUaatnr, legeeque in aingnla dittta oondenda Modt 
^totaalar, et eieotiiari procurentiir, HajeaCae B«gia 
ftatoiis qoibaaria temporibQa, ti mmieria Sui Begii ooia* 
taiaeat 
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XI. 
COMinORUM AKNI 1790-91. 

ABHOUUTI ZXVI, 

0e Kegotio ReUgionia. 

OuM Status et Ordines fine Btabiliendss inter 8e per- 
petQ89 harmonin ao nnionis jnstom ene agnoverint* 
neo negotium religionia intra ambitom Begni Hungarim 
solum ad statum kgmn annomm 1608 et 1647 reponatnr, 
ao ut per conaeqnena probaai et fimdamentoinjMfTwitftMi 
resUMUti Uberi rdiiwms MMrcdit regnioolamm evangeli- 
oorum tarn AugustaniBy qnam Helveticad GonfiMsioni 
addictorum aasumantiiri et renoventur tenores Padfioa- 
tionia Viennensia Artionlo L, ante coronationem anni 
1608 oitatii ao in legom tabolia relatiy Paoifioationia 
item Lincensia Artionlo V.y 1647 inserto; hino, ole-. 
mentor annnente Sua Majeatate Saeratiflsima (oontradio- 
tionibua Dominorom oleri, et alicajus partia aeoularinm 
Oatholioomm nonobBtantilniSt imo iiadem in perpetanm 
nullum Tigorem babentibua), statoitar : 

1*. Ut non attontia poatorioribna oonstitutionibas et 
artioulia, uti et priyilogiis, roeolutionibus et ozplana- 
tionibua a modo in poetemm religionia exeroitinm eum 
libero femplonmiy tnrrium, oampanarum, aQhoIarum, 
ooBmeteriorum et aepoltom nan, tarn Baronibua, llagna- 
tibna et Nobilibua» quam Liberia etiam CiYitatibuBt 
univerBiaqne Statibua et OrdinibuSt in ania et Fiaoi 
bonis, oppidis item ao Tillis ubiqne liberum relinquatiir» 
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neo qiiisqiiam oEnimii oiqiiBcmiiqiie statue et oonditioiiis 
ttdttati in libero ejnadem luu, ao exeroitio qnoYia sub 
pnotexta a Sua Migestatey ant alik qnibnsviB dominis 
torreatribns, qnovia modo turbetor ant impediatar ; ma- 
tioi qnoqne sive wm oppidani, aive villanit in qnorom- 
oonqne Dominonun terreatrinm et Asoi bonia, propter 
bonnm pada, et tranqnillitatem regni in libero religionia 
exerdtio, nan, et modo aimili a 8na Migestate Saomtia- 
8inia» Tel ejnadem ministria» ant dominia terrestribna 
qnoria modo, ant qnovia anb pnetextn non tnrbentnr 
ant impediantnr, 

2*. In nberiorem taliter deolarati liberi religionia 
exeratii oonroborationein nltro deolaratnry nnllibi jam 
priTatom, aed nbiqne pnblionm eesoy et hino, diatinotione 
inter priratnm et pnblionm ezeroitinm penitna oeaaante, 
libemm fere emigBlieia modo infra notato in poeterum 
ad ilia etiam looa qnn haotenna pro filialiboa babita 
aonti et onnota ilia* in qniboa evangeliei neoesBarinm 
eodatimaTerinti miniatroa introdnoere, templa onm Tel 
aine tnrribua, paroehiaaqoe et aobolaa pront. indiatxno* 
tim in illia etiam looia, nbi exerdtinm babent, aine nllo 
nlteriori reoonn erigere» ant repaiare* ea nihilominna 
anb oantela, nt onm ooneenratio oontribaentia plebia 
pnmpaam pnblion pnmdenti» partem oonatituat, in 
looia ill]a» nU dehino onm introdnetione liberi religionia 
eanroilii nomm qnodqnam templnm toI oimtorinm ex- 
atmendnm, ant miniater iUoeaadna Tenireti pnarie, ope 
mixlw depntatioiiia per oonoementem oomitatnm ex* 
mianodn^ abeqno t^mif* inflnxn ^m^— *»«^^ difnofmnl, 
weeea<flii a nmpUia et eipenaa^ Tireaqne oontribnentia 
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plebisy numeniB item siye animamm, siye fiunilianiin, 
ibidem sedem fixam habentium, intertenendo deinoeps 
etiam publico religionis exercitio Bappar, in oonoaxsa 
dominii terreBtralis investigeiitary oognoecantur, et comi- 
tatui reforantnr, nbi obtentis super eo testimonialibiiB, 
quod fundo suffioienti proTui aint^ adait etiam oongruuB 
intertenendo religionia ezexcitio numoms, dominus ter- 
leetris nonniai oonvenientem iundum intiBYiUanum. Tel 
cespetialem pro ecole0ia» ministro et abhola adaignaie 
tonebitnr, oommunitatea autem catholicn ad erectionem 
vel dotationem similium eccleaiarum Tel aoholarom 
sumptibus seu operis curolibusv seu manualibus ooncur- 
rere nulla ratione obligalmntiiry quodipenm ex parte 
etiam dominorum terreatrium, ao oommunitatnm OTan- 
gelioarum relate ad neo-erigendaa ecdeaias aut parochiaa 
Bomano-Oatholioas obserrabitur ; jure nobilium aut domi- 
norum terreatrium erangelicoram quoad introductionem 
liberi religionia exeroitii, ereotionem aut reataurationem 
templorom et paroohiamm aemel pro semper krutricto 
et iUmitato dedarato. 

9*. In aeqnelam liberi religionia exeroitii oTangBlioia 
oompetentia, aeu aint hi opifioea, aut alteriua cujuaconqQe 
conditioma et status homines non attentia etiam priTi- 
legiis ocsnalibusv neo ad nusso 8aorificium« neo ad 
prooessiones, neque ad aliaa oeremoniaa, et aotua reli- 
gioni BU» contrarioa uUo titulo, ulliaque mulotia adi- 
gantur, aut datiaa oiyuaoanque nominis boo titolo 
pnestandaa oompellantur. 

4*. Erangelioi utriuaque confesaionia in iis, qun ad 
rtfigionem pertinenti unioe a. religioiua moi i^pmorikii 
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dtpmdeanif ut auteiii hno gndnalis in le roligionis 
raperioritM sno oeito ordine oonsutati rMonrat ribi Sua 
U^jesiM Sacntiasinia tarn idate ad oo-ordinationeiii 
pnediote ■operioriiatisy qvam et roUquas dbc^pftm 
partMy Mloofa onteroqnin rdigiomi Wmiat» earn atabiliie 
oioiiMiiif qm ooNuaMiii uiwhih ^tudsM nhffiotdSf tam mbciI' 
lorjiMi, qmm riUgkmm tmmdnnm cotmnaiom mazime oon* 
grana raputabitiir. 

Hino Sua Higealas OnaaiD-B«gia pxo sapiema inspeo- 
tionia aibi oompetentiB potettate. Erangelioos utriuaqua 
Confearionia ulterius andieti atque una oniabit, nt hao 
in ra oeitnay prmcqmqm ipaomm reUgionia oooomoeftit 
mdo oonatabiliatar, interea Tero aiatuitory et oaaoMt 
oiroa religionem per S^fnoAm aaamm Con&aaioniim aao 
mode ocmditi, m qnomm ntmqw aetwM twa conndwid^ et 
deinoepa latione per hano Ii^iii definita oondendi, neoqne 
par Dioaatarialia niandala, ntc pit rtgiaM rwiiUiaim ptmmi 
alterarj, liberun proinde illia fntonun non mode oooaia- 
torionun qnomoiTia oelebiationenit aed et 8|ynodoimni, 
ptaBfTie tunen tarn quoad nnmemm peraonanim ad illaa 
conenmntinmy qnam etiam objeota ibidem pettiaotandai 
par Svam Mkgaatatem Begio-Apoatolioam do oaan ad 
oaaom doterminandain, ad loonm, qnem ipai pmrio 
altebtn llajealatia adaenan ddegerint oonTooationein» 
ita taman, vt ad haa Saperintendentiaran Erangeli* 
ootiim nnina, ant alteriua Confeaaionia Synodoa pnvne 
vt diotom, Bon If^ealati inainnimdaa, ai altubte Bon 
M^aatati Tianm ita fneriti r^nm qnoqno homineni aine 
veligionia diaorimina mm qmitm pro dtneHom^ ant pin»* 
aidio, aed aolnm f pro inipeotione admitleie taneantor. 
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oanonesque et ttatuia taliter oondita nonniai postqvam 
super inspeotionem regiam tnnsiyerint, et approbar 
tionem obtinuerintv robur sortianiiir firmitatisy salTa 
alioquin in omnibus eapasBom reipad inapeotioniit via 
legalium regni dicasteriornm exeroendie, poteatate, salyia 
item reliquis jnribna regiia alte&tsa Snsa Majestatis oiica 
saora evangelicn EoclensB ntainaqne Cenfeasionis oom- 
petentibuB, quibna snmme&ta Sua M^estaa prajadioinm 
aliqnod inferri nuUo nnqnam tempore patietnr. 

5*. Soholaa qnoqne qnam triyiales qnam {piammaticaa 
non Bolnm quaa habent retinere, Bed et novas, nbionnqne 
iis necesse visam foerit, pnmt et altiores, acoedenfe 
tamen prsBvie quoad hasoe assensu r^o, erigere, ibique 
ludimagistros, professores, rectores, subreotoies Tocare 
et dimittere, numerum eorum augere Tel minuere, neo 
non direotores sou ouiatores sobolarum quarumvis, tarn 
looaleSy quam superiores* et supxemos a sun oonfessionis 
hominibuB eligere, xationem, nonnam et oidinem docendi 
atque discendi (salya altefatad Sua) MajeBtatis quoad 
sobolas etiam hasoe xegiiB supremn inspeotionis, uti 
prsBmiBSum eet, via legalium xegni dicasteriornm ezer« 
oenda potestate) oxdinare, futuris semper temporibns 
lioeat Evangeliois utriusque oonfessionis^ oo-ordinatione 
tamen literariss institntionis erga denussam Statuum et 
ordinum propositionem per suam Miyestatem detenni- 
nanda ad has perinde SQholas, hao tamen hand intelleotis 
leligionis objeotis» qus» ouiyis leligioni propria maneie 
debent, extendenda. Stndiosis pnsterea ipsorum non 
mode benefiMstores eorum pro reoipienda stipe, et a^JQ- 
Tando ministerio tum aooedera, sed etiam studiorum 
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caim peregre ad aoademias ezteromm sine ullo impedi- 
mento piofioiaoiv Mque, qpm aSbi oonstitiita habent, 
tdpe&dia perdpere permittantiu; Libroa porro tarn 
ijmbolioos, qnarn iheologioos, et ad pietada exerottiiim 
spectantea anb iiupaetioiie peouliarium per ipaoa oon« 
adtaendonim, ao Conailio Begio nomitentna referen- 
domm oensonun mm oonfesnoiua libere typia exoadi 
&»ro, ea tameii lege admittentury ut nulla in religionem 
catholioam soommata yel saieaami libria hia inaeiantur, 
onere renponaionis qnoad eadem aoommata vel BarcaBmoe 
imprimi admittentea mansoio ; ordinatione item regia, 
Hi libronun norina ezonaonim tria aemper ezemplaria 
▼ia regii Loenmtenentialia Consilii Son ll^eaCati sab* 
nuttantiir« ad hoa etiam libroa eztenaa. 

8*. Solvtio Btoln« ant leotiealia hacienna per eran* 
galiooa parobhia oatholida et Indimagiatris ant aliia 
eocleaitt eenritoribna aen in nre parato, een in nnme* 
falibns» aen in laboribna pmstita in poatemm ex integro 
oeteety et a trimeetri pnblioationia artionlonun pna- 
aentia dioeean oompntando nnapiam amplina ezigi Taleati 
niai evangdioa opera diotomni paroohomm aponte nai 
flwrinti qno oaan, pro illia aotibna atolam earn oatholioia 
acqnalem deponere tenebnntur. Qnonun antem modo 
oatholioia paiobhia pro amiaaia hiaoe reditionibna reaar- 
dtiopmatandaait? deanperConailiiiin Locnmtenentiala 
andiotar, nna toko fllia aignifioabitnr: nnnqnam Bnam 
lli^jealikfteBa ad id aooaaaorun, nt higna indemniaationia 
titolo ant oontribnanti popnlo* ant sruio ngio oamerali 
qnidqaaa oii o ria adoraaoati oooaaioiie antem oraotionia 
anl rapaiatioBia temploaiuni paroohianm ant tiJiftla pw 
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neo oatholioa plebs eTangelioiBy neo oTangdioa plobs 
oatholicn mamiales ant ouniles operas daxe obligetiir, 
efttenusque initi oontrMotas pro oassatis babeantur. 

7*. MiniBtri utriusque Confessionia Evangelioi aegiotoe 
et oaptiToa aim oonfaaaionia adhibitia aolitia politue 
oaotelia libore aemper et ubique viaitare, ad mortem 
praBparare, ao ad anppliciam oondemnatia poblioe etiam 
in loco anpplicii, quia tamen ad oonoionem dioant, 
aaaiatere potenmi, aaoerdotibna autem Bomano-<satfao- 
IkoM, dum per sgrotos captiToa et oondemnatoa advocati 
fuerint, aooeaana adbiUtia aolitia politic oaatelia» nulla 
ratione denegatur. 

. S*. Quoad offioia publica tarn nugora quam minora 
atatnitor, ut ilia Patriao filiia do republioa Hungaria 
bene meritia, ao reqniaitaa per legem qualitatea babenti- 
bua nullo interpoaito raligionia diaorimine, oonfenntar. 

9^ Erangelioi etiam a depoeitione juiamenti deere- 
alia quoad olauaulam (beatam Viigionem Mariam, aano- 
toa et electos Dei) immonea deoIaTantor. 

lO*. Fundationea evangeliconim pro ecoleaiiat eonun- 
que miniatria, acfaolia item oujuaounque nominia, noao* 
oomiia, orpbanotropbiia» et quibuaounque pauperibua 
Tal juTentnti AugnatanaB et HelToticad ConGBaakmia 
oonafitntad, aut in poaterum conatituendiB, prout etiam 
Eleemoaynn ab iiadem nulla ratione adimantnr, neo e 
maniboa et adminiatratione eorom uUo aub pnstestu 
ezimantury direotio pnaterea barum fimdationum iia de 
ipaorum medio* quibua de reoto ordine oompetat* aal^a 
et illibata relinquatur, ilia Tero fundationea, que eran- 
galiina utrinaque oonfeaaionia aub ultimo regiminenelbn 
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•dempte ftainent, iis illioo rMtitnantor, saperinspeo- 
tioiie regifti ut hn fondAtioiiM ad mentom fondatorum 
administrontor, ao difpenaentiiry ad aaadem qnoqiia 



11*. UniTonn cavan matrimonialea Evangelioonmi 
utriuaque Confeanonia propriia ipaomm oonaiatoxiia 
d^ndicaado rolinqnantor. Sua tamon Migoeiaa Saom- 
tiiaima pro rogio ano muDoro auditia ipaia ova&golida 
utriiiaqiia oonfeaaionia oongniam pnovio initim aat 
laibnem, non modo ut ad onmigonam litigantiiim 
partiiim acooritatom oonaiatDria bo» dobiio organiaontur, 
add et ipaa prlncipiai jnxteqno oonaiatoria Iudo auo 
lempora canaaa uatrimonalea dijndioandaa liabelnmt. 
*fino inapootionia ot ooDfirmationia mbi oxhiboaatnr. 
Interaa antom oavan hm matrimonialea jndioabontar 
aeoundun prinoipia poatorioriboa hia annia vigontiav per 
ffora aKonlaria qnippe in oomitatiboa et diatriodbna pro 
proprio jndioiario proviaia per aedea eomndem jndi- 
dariaa, in liberie antem ao regiia et montania oivitatibQa 
oorun eomndem magiatiatn, aal^a ad tabalam regiam, 
ac pro re nataetiamad Seplem Tindem appellata; eo 
tamen per ezpreaaom anbnexo, qnod divortii aententin 
nonniai quoad eSeotoa oirilea nbiqne pro Talidia babe- 
antnr, Epiaoopoa antem ad agnoaoendam taliamodi Tin- 
ooli nnUitatem* iUarnqne ad oatboliooa extendendam 
obligtfB neqneant Qnantom ad diapenaationea in 
gndiboa lege patria prohiUtia, aeonndmn prindpia Tero 
erangdiooram pwrmiaaiaj eoadem eirangeUooa Sua Ha- 
jeataa SacrMiarinia neoearitate hnjnamodi diapenaatio- 
nm, qnippe in tartio toI quarto ipndn, qnemadmodnm 
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jam antea per iftm memoriad Avgaatnm Imporatonm 
et Begom Joiopham IL* fratrom sanin deajdonttisaimnm 
oonstitatam oiat» apnd so qunraiidanim aomel pro 
Bomper eximii. 

12^. Evangolicifi uirinaqao oonfoeakmiii poneo condite 
hao rationo ; ao psrpUito duratum hgis proviaionem droa 
libemm mm rdigionia exoroitium, oonaonrationom item 
tomploram, aoholanuni et paroohianun aaAnun, noo non 
fundationum omni rationo aoouria rodditia pro amplina 
oonflrmanda inter illoe, ao Bomano-oaiholioam roligio- 
nem profitontoa rognioolaa paoo ot oonoordia atatuitnr : 
Qt quoad propriotatom diotorom tomplomm, aoholamm, 
paroohiarum ot fundationun (aalva tomon quoad ftinda- 
tionea Seirmayanam, et IlrabovBrkyanami nti ot Apafl^- 
anam, in quantum illam probia Ailoiro poaaonti pro 
OTangolioia prastenaione)* atatua poaaeaaionalia aotuolia, 
utrinque pro oynoauraea rationo adaumatur, ut fnndi^ 
tionea oatholioorum pro oatholioia, evangelioomm autem 
pro evangolioia deinoepa oonyertantur, adeoque non 
mode ab ulteriori harum repetitiono pro inturo ab 
utrinque prasaoindator ; yemm etiam nullas unquam 
deinoepa quoounque anb pnatextu admitti poaainti tern- 
plorum. aoholarum, ao paroohiarum oocupationea ; illoa 
autemt qui talium Tiolentarum oooupationum ae reoa 
feoerint poena 600 florenorom ungarioalium Artionlo 14« 
1647, aanoita maneat. 

Id*. Gam tranaitna a oathoUoa reUgione ad alterutram 
ex oTangelioia in aenau paeifioationum reoeptia. oatho- 
lion raligionia prinoipiia adveraetnri ne ia temere flat, 
ooouirentea ejuamodi oaaua ad Baoratiaaimam Suam 
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BegiAm lli^jettetem nferandi Tenient : injmigftiQr prn- 
ten* tab strerm pona, ne qnisoanque demum nllvm 
Cftdiolioiim ad ampleetendam leligioiiis evangelion pio> 
fc—kmem qvooanqiie pnosnnuit allioeiB media 

14*. Jam ■aperioa deolantom eai, jwa hno erasgeli* 
ooram aolom intra amUtam Begni HungMm aaimi 
babera Tigoram, ragna proindo Dalmatiw, Oroatin at 
SdaTonin in nlteriori nan mnnioipalinm anamm kgom 
lelinqnantar, adeoqne eTangdioi inizm eomm regnomm 
limitea neo Ixmormn, neo offioionim aiTo pnbliioorom« 
aim priTatonmi aint oapaoea ; libemm taman manaat 
erangdioia Angnatann et HeWation Oonftmionia a^ita 
ana jnra poaMmoraria in medio eomm eiiam regnomm 
oidinaria jnria Tia reTindioaiat in qnn ai poeBoarionem 
aliqnam adepti fliorintf Sua Ifagealaa aifai reaarrati da 
aomm indamniitiona proridara^ p r wta rea ill» aliquot 
in infariori SolaToiiia poaMationaa paitim AngiiBtan«i 
paitim HeWation ConfMaioni addiotn, nltro etiam non 
nodo nnlla laiiona molaatantQr» aed et in libero reli- 
gionia azaraitio ea, qna nnno parfrmm tar» latfooa 
nltio lalinqnantnr ; daniqne oommaroii anl frMoaram 
oanaa libemm manaat erangelkna ntrinaqne oonfBa- 
aiiOBiB domieilinm jnra looatioiiia, adeoqne abeqne nlla 
aan nobilitatia, aan mTiUa ftmdi proprietata iUdem 



15*. Prcdea a mixtaa matrimoniie, qnn aamper oonun 
paioehia oalholioia innanda amnti qnibua taman impadi- 
nMota qnmpiam qnoonnqna anb p t w taxtn in oontiariam 
ponara oamam aato, aaaoapte at anaoipiandai ai pater 
calbaliooa fbarit, illiaa raligionam aaqoantor, ai Tare 
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mater fiierit oatholioa» timo noimidi proles maaoote 
patris reUgionem aequi poesint* 

19*. GanflB matrimoniomm tarn eonun, qpm jam tem- 
pore quo ilia inita eont. mixta eraiit» quam ei eornm 
qiiM per traneitam altemtrios partis a saoris evangeliois 
ad saova oatholioa mixta effeota essent* omn utroUque 
de veri nominis saorameato agatory sedibos oatbolioonui 
spiritoalibus defenmtor. 

17*. Festivitstes oatholioonm nimo vsitatas quoad 
forum extemumf noQ tameu i& priratOt uU piwter 
strepitosos quiTis aliis labores pengi potenmt» ad eri- 
tandas publioas offeiisiones Augustantt ot Helyetice 
Confessioid addioti obsenrandas hal)ebunt» eo addito» ut 
Dominis terrestribus oonotisque patribns ftmilias sub 
aotione fisoali interdiotam siti subditos ao serritores 
Buos sen oatholioos, seu evangelioos ab obsennatioiie 
festorum, suique ritos ao derotionis impedire. 



TUB END. 
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